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In  the  fall  of  1816  a  compact,  dark-haire<l  frontiersman  toiletl 
along  a  narrow  trace  leading  through  the  dense  forest  of 
southern  Indiana.  Sixteen  miles  in  from  the  Ohio,  he  came 
upon  a  scattering  of  dwellings  lying  just  south  of  Little 
Pigeon  Creek,  in  a  region  of  towering  hardwoods,  plentiful 
game,  and  good  water.  Choosing  a  quarter-section  (160  acres) 
of  Government-surveyed  land  for  a  homesite,  he  marked  the  corners 
with  brush  piles  and  notched  the  largest  trees.  Then  he  set  out  on 
the  long  trek  back  to  his  farm  in  Kentucky  to  settle  his  affairs  and 
bring  his  family  to  their  new  wilderness  home, 
For  Thomas  Lincoln — once  a  wandering  laborer  but  now  a  carpenter 
and  backwoods  farmer — Indiana  offered  a  fresh  start.  Here  a  man 
might  own  good  soil,  free  of  title  disputes  and  the  taint  of  slavery.  Three 
times  previously  he  had  lost  land  in  Kentucky  because  of  title  flaws, 
and  others  had  claimed  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  Moreover,  settlers 
were  crowding  in  and  slavery  and  the  slave  controversy  were  on  the 
increase  in  his  neighborhood.  So  he  turned  his  eyes  across  the  Oluo, 
to  vast,  new  lands  which  held  the  promise  of  a  better  life. 


Thomas  Lincoln  had  worked  hard  at  homesteading  since  he  had 
married  young  Nancy  Hanks  in  a  small  Kentucky  crossroads  named 
Beech  Fork  in  1806.  They  made  their  first  home  in  Elizabethtown.  a 
restless  frontier  village  where  Thomas  worked  as  a  carpenter  and 
owned  property.  Sarah,  their  first  child,  was  born  here  in  1807. 
Then  a  year  and  a  half  later  the  Lincolns  moved  south  to  settle 
on  a  newly  purchased  farm  along  the  South  Fork  of  Nolin  Creek, 
near  Hodgen's  mill. 

Father,  mother,  and  daughter  reached  the  farm  in  mid-winter, 

shortly  before  the  second  child  was  due.  Working  quickly  on  a  hill 

above  a  clear  spring,  Thomas  built  a  crude,  one-room  log  cabin  with  a 

dirt  floor,  a  stick-and-clay  chimney,  and  a  single  window.  Here 

on  a  Sunday  morning,  February  12.  1809,  in  primitive  and 

unpromising  circumstances,  a  son  was  born  to  Nancy  and  Thomas 

Lincoln.  They  named  him  Abraham  after  his  grandfather. 

The  Lincolns  lived  at  this  farm  for  only  some  2  years.  It  was 

barren,  unyielding  ground,  and  when  a  dispute  arose  over  title  to 

the  land,  Thomas  again  moved  his  family,  this  time  to  a  new  farm 

of  230  acres  along  the  bottom  lands  of  Knob  Creek. 

Here  was  far  more  inviting  country.  The  Lincoln  place  lay  just 

within  the  hill  region,  and  farm  clearings  with  their  little  cabins 

dotted  the  fertile  valleys.  Corn  grew  high,  and  the  forest  gave 

abundantly. 

Within  a  year  or  two,  Nancy  gave  birth  to  another  son,  Thomas,  who 
lived  only  long  enough  to  receive  his  father's  name.  This  was  the 
last  child  born  to  the  couple,  and  little  Abraham  retained  only  the 
dimmest  recollection  of  the  infant.  But  other  impressions  of  his  life 
here  remained  vivid.  He  remembered  an  old  stone  fort  and  a  great 
poplar  that  stood  along  the  family  route  to  the  gristmill.  He 
remembered  his  boyhood  companions  and  carrying  \Vater  to  the 
cabin  and  a  vast  rain  that  washed  away  pumpkin  seeds  that  he  had 
so  carefully  planted  the  day  before.  Once  he  caught  a  fish  and  gave 
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it  to  a  passing  soldier;  another  time  he  fell  into  the  creek  and  was 
barely  pulled  out  in  time.  And  he  never  forgot  the  names  of  his 
first  teachers — Zachariah  Riney,  a  Catholic,  and  Caleb  Hazel,  an 
avowed  opponent  of  slavery— whose  A. B.C.  schools  he  attended  for  a 
few  months. 

For  5  years  Thomas  Lincoln  farmed  his  land  on  Knob  Creek,  paying 
his  bills,  performing  his  public  duties,  and  supporting  his  family 
as  well  as  other  men  of  his  station  in  life.  The  increase  ot  slavery 
bothered  him.  Yet  it  was  not  slavery  that  drove  him  from  Kentucky, 
but  land  titles.  In  1816  the  heirs  of  an  earlier  landowner  brought 
an  ejectment  suit  against  him  and  nine  of  his  neighbors,  claiming 
prior  rights  to  the  land.  That  fall,  while  the  suit  was  still  pending 
in  court,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  move  to  Indiana  where  he  could 
hold  his  land  without  fear.  When  Thomas  returned  from  his 
scouting  trip,  he  gathered  all  their  possessions  and  the  family  started 
for  the  river  crossing.  It  was  December  and  Abraham  was  7. 
Abraham  later  remembered  the  trip  to  the  farm  site  as  one  of  the 
hardest  experiences  of  his  life.  After  crossing  the  Ohio  at 
Thompson's  ferry  and  following  an  old  wagon  road  for  12  miles, 
they  had  to  hack  out  the  last  distance  through  dense  underbrush. 
It  was  now  early  winter.  With  the  help  of  neighbors  Thomas  cleared 
a  spot  on  high  ground  and  put  up  a  log  cabin,  finishing  it  within 
several  weeks.  Then  came  an  incident  that  left  a  deep  mark  on  the 
young  boy.  A  few  days  before  Abraham's  eighth  birthday,  a 
flock  of  wild  turkeys  approached  the  cabin.  Standing  inside,  be 
fired  his  father's  rifle  through  a  crack  and  dropped  one.  "He  has 
never  since,"  he  wrote  many  years  later,  "pulled  a  trigger  on  any 
larger  game," 

The  family  lived  mostly  on  game  and  bartered  corn  and  pork  that 
first  winter,  until  Thomas  could  clear  enough  ground  for  his  first 
crop.  Abraham  was  large  for  his  age,  and  his  father  put  an  ax  into 
his  hands  at  once.  Year  by  year  they  hacked  away  at  the  forest, 
eventually  bringing  under  cultivation  some  40  acres  of  corn,  wheat, 
and  oats.  They  also  kept  sheep,  hogs,  and  a  few  cattle. 
Almost  a  year  passed  before  Thomas  entered  the  title  to  his  farm. 
In  October  1817  with  one  crop  in,  he  rode  60  miles  to  the  land 
ofiice  in  Vincennes  and  deposited  ?16  on  two  tracts  of  80  acres  each. 
Two  months  later  he  paid  $64  more,  bringing  the  amount  to 
one-fourth  of  the  total  price  of  ?320.  (Not  until  1827  would  he 
completely  pay  for  his  land.  He  did  it  then  by  relinquishing  the  east 
80  acres  as  payment  for  the  west  80,  a  common  practice  of  the  day. 
He  also  owned  20  acres  that  adjoined  the  west  80.) 

That  fall  some  of  Nancy's  kinfolks  joined  the  Lincolns.  Driven  out 
of  Kentucky  by  a  similar  ejectment  suit,  Thomas  and  Elizabeth 
Sparrow— her  uncle  and  aunt— with  their  18-year-old  nephew 
Dennis  Hanks,  followed  the  Lincolns  into  Indiana  and  moved  into 
a  rough  shelter  on  the  farm  until  they  could  find  land  and  settle. 
Their  coming  cheered  Nancy  and  gave  young  Abe  a  companion  and 
Thomas  another  workhand. 

Within  a  year  both  Sparrows  lay  dead,  victims  of  the  dread 
"milk  sickness"  that  swept  through  southwestern  Indiana  in  the  late 
summer  of  1818.   No  doctors  lived  nearby,  and  there  were  no 
remedies  in  any  case,  Thomas  fashioned  two  coffins  and  laid  them 


away  on  a  wooded  knoll  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  cabin. 
A  few  days  later  Nancy  caught  the  disease  and  died  on  October  5, 
1818,  after  a  week  of  fever.  Once  more  Thomas  hammered  together 
a  coffin,  and  once  more  he  trudged  through  the  woods  to  the  knoll, 
where  without  ceremony  he  buried  his  wife  alongside  the  Sparrows. 
Abraham  was  only  9  and  Sarah  only  11.  "She  knew  she  was  going 
to  die,"  related  Dennis  Hanks  years  later,  "&  called  up  the  children 
to  her  dying  side  and  told  them  to  be  good  &  kind  to  their  father- 
to  one  another  and  to  the  world,  .  . ." 

Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  lived  and  died  according  to  the  ways  of  the 
frontier,  known  only  to  her  family  and  a  few  neighbors.  The  details 
of  her  ancestry,  her  appearance,  the  kind  of  wife  and  mother  she 
was — these  and  other  facts  still  remain  obscure.  Those  who  knew 
her  spoke  long  afterwards  of  her  good  sense  and  affectionate  and 
deeply  religious  nature.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  these  judgments, 
nor  that  with  her  death  the  family  fortunes  slipped  to  their  lowest  ebb. 
Young  Sarah  now  took  over  the  household  chores,  while  Thomas  and 
the  boys  hunted  and  tended  to  the  farming.  As  the  months  stretched 
on,  the  four  sank  into  a  rough,  haphazard  existence.  When  Thomas 
could  no  longer  stand  the  loneliness,  he  journeyed  back  to  Kentucky 
for  another  wife,  and  found  her  in  Sarah  Bush  Johnston,  a  widow 
with  three  children. 

On  December  2.  1819,  they  were  married  in  Elizabethtown.  After 
loading  a  four-horse  wagon  with  her  goods — pots,  pans, 
blankets,  a  feather  bed,  a  bureau,  and  books,  which  seemed  like 
plenty  compared  to  their  lot  in  Indiana— he  drove  them  back  to  the 
farm  on  Little  Pigeon  Creek. 

Thomas  had  chosen  well.  The  cheerful  and  orderly  Sarah  proved  to 
be  a  kind  stepmother,  raising  Abraham  and  Sarah  as  her  own. 
Under  her  guidance  the  two  families  merged  easily,  and  Thomas 
went  to  work  with  new  energy,  repairing  the  crowded  cabin  and 
clearing  more  land  for  crops. 

Abraham  was  11  now,  a  dark-complexioned,  rawboned  farm  boy 
growing  rapidly.  From  his  companions  we  have  a  picture  of  a 
healthy,  good-humored,  obliging  youth  with  a  love  of  talking  and  of 
listening  to  talk.  He  had  his  share  of  mischief,  but  he  seems  to 
have  absorbed  the  best  side  of  the  frontier  while  rejecting  the  worst. 
He  became  expert  with  the  ax  and  worked  alongside  his  father  in  the 
fields  and  the  carpentry  shop.  Often  his  father 
sent  him  to  the  mill  to  grind  the  family  grist.  (Two  years 
earlier,  at  Noah  Gordon's  horse  mill  a  mile  south  of  the  Lincoln 
cabin,  he  was  kicked  in  the  head  and  knocked  senseless,  "apparently 
killed  for  a  time"  in  his  words.)  Occasionally  he  was  hired  out  to 
work  for  others.  Yet  he  never  cared  for  manual  labor. 
What  he  did  care  for  was  words  and  ideas  and  books.  In  Indiana, 
as  in  Kentucky,  his  schooling  came  "by  littles."  During  the  winter 
of  1810-20  he  attended  Andrew  Crawford's  subscription  school  held 
in  an  unhewn  log  cabin  a  mile  south  of  the  Lincoln  cabin.  Stern  but 
capable,  Crawford  taught  not  only  the  elements  of  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  but  also  etiquette,  or  "manners"  as  they  called  it.  Two 
years  later  James  Swaney  opened  a  school  on  a  farm  4  miles  distant, 
but  Abraham  went  for  only  a  few  weeks  and  got  little  out  of  it. 


"It  is  great  folly  to  attempt  to  make  anything  out  of  me  or  my  early 
life,"  wrote  the  candidate  to  a  supporter.  "It  can  all  be  condensed  into 
a  single  sentence;  and  that  sentence  you  will  find  in  Gray's  Elefiy: 
■The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor.'  That's  my  life  and  that's 
all  you  or  anyone  else  can  make  out  of  it." 


Abraham  Lincoln,  elected  16th  President  of  the  United  States 

after  penning  these  lines,  aptly  summed  up 
his  humble  beginnings.  He  was  born  on  February  12, 
1809.  in  a  log  cabin  on  the  Kentucky  frontier. 
His  parents — Thomas  Lincoln,  a  carpenter  and  backwoods 
farmer,  and  Nancy  Hanks,  a  shadowy  figure  of  obscure 
lineage — were  hardworking  and  religious  but  without 
schooling.  When  Abe  was  2,  his  father  took 
his  family  to  another,  more  fertile  farm  10  miles 
north.  This  was  the  Knob  Creek  place,  and 
the  boy  long  remembered  his  years  here.  He  swam 
in  the  creek  with  companions,  attended  A. B.C. 
schools  with  his  sister  Sarah  for  a  few 
months,  and  accompanied  his  father  on  chores. 

In  Abe's  7th  year,  title  tioubles  again 
drove  his  father  off  his  farm.  Seeking 
secure  land  and — his  son  said  later — free 
soil.  Thomas  carried  his  family  into  the 
Indiana  wilderness  and  settled  near 
Little  Pigeon  Creek.  Two  years  later, 
■ in  1818,  Abe's  mother  died,  a  victim  of 
the  terrible  "milk  sickness,"  and  the 
family  sank  into  a  rough  existence  from 
which  it  did  not  emerge  until  Thomas 
remarried. 

His  new  wife  was  Sarah  Bush  Johnston, 
a  widow  with  three  children.  Cheerful 
and  energetic,  she  brought  a  new  tone 
to  the  Lincoln  cabin  and  raised  the  boy 
and  his  sister  as  her  own. 


Abraham  grew  up  in  Indiana.  A  la)iky,  good-humored 
youth,  liked  by  all,  he  helped  his  father  with  the  farmi 
hacked  away  at  the  forest  with  his  ax,  attended  thi 
sional  schools  in  the  community,  and  read  incessantly.  Un- 
interested in  labor,  he  passed  long  hours  in  talk.  At  16  he 
irked  for  a  few  months  on  a  farm  along  the  Ohio.  Three 


years  later  he  rode  a  flatboat  down  the  Mis 
Orleans  and  first  glimpsed  a  wider  world. 


isippi  to  New 


In  1830  the  Lincolns  moved  once  more.  Lured  by  reports 
of  rich  black  soil,  they  piled  all  their  goods  into  wagons 
and  set  out  for  Illinois.  Soon  they  reached  a  spot  on  the 
banks  of  Sangamoa  River,  a  few  miles  from  Decatur. 
Abraham  was  now  21,  free  to  come  and  go  as  he  chose, 
but  he  stayed  with  his  family  for  a  year,  breaking  ground, 
splitting  rails,  and  planting  corn.  After  another  trip  down 
the  Mississippi,  he  drifted  into  New  Salem,  a  thriving 
village. 


the 


I  past  and  the  loom- 


Lincoln  spent  6  important  years  in 
New  Salem.  Defeated  for  office,  he 
turned  to  storekeeping,  then  was 
appointed  postmaster,  became  a  sur- 
veyor, and  plunged  into  law  studies. 
In  1834  he  was  elected  to  the  legisla- 
ture  as  a  Whig,  where  he  denounced 
slavery  as  "founded  on  both  injustice         a.  l.  m  iba7. 
and  bad  policy"  but  opposed  the 
spread  of  abolition  societies. 
Three  years  later  Lincoln  moved  to 
State  capital.   Licensed  an  attorney  the  year  before,  he  formed 
th  the  able  John  T.  Stuart  and  soon  dipped  into  local  politics.  After  marrying  Mary 
Kentucky  belle,  in  1842,  he  settled  down  in  earnest  to  the  law. 
From   1817-'19  Lincoln  served  in  Congress.    He  worked  hard  in  office,  but  his  opposition  t 
Mexican  War  proved  notably  unpopular  back  home,  and  he  was  passed  over  for  renominat 
Sadly  he  returned  to  Springfield,  and  resumed  his  law  practice.  Honest,  shrewd,  and  effecti 
before  juries,  he  soon  rose  to  the  first  rank  of  the  Illinois  bar. 
Over  the  next  5  years  Lincoln  devoted  much  time  to  studying  the  Ai 
ing  issue  of  slavery. 
Roused  by  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise, he  emerged  from 
political  retirement  to 
grapple  with  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  who  advo- 
cated in  Congress  doc- 
^'^      trines  that  would  allow 
1,3*      the  introduction  of  slav- 
ery into  the  western 
territories.  Their  first 
skirmish  came  in  1854. 
Arguing  that  slavery 
should  be  restrained  t 
its  present  domain,  Li 
coin  marshaled  histor 
and  logic  to  counter 
Douglas'  theory  of 
"popular  sovereignty 
It  was  the  first  great 
speech  of  his  career. 
Two  years  later,  an- 
other address,  this  time 
to  a  State  Convention  of  the 
party,  again  brought  him  wide  attention.  He  w 
now  enough  of  a  national  figure  to  be  seriously 
considered  for  the  Republican  ^ice-presidential 
nomination.  In  1858  Lincoln  challenged  Doug- 
seat.  For  3  months  they  ranged  Illinois 
of  freedom  in  the  territories.  Lincoln 
n  Douglas'  arguments,  while 

the  election. 
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disavowing  abolitionism  himself.  Dougl 
but  the  contest  lifted  the  tall  prairie  lawyei 
into  national  prominence. 
Early  in  1860  Lincoln  journeyed  east  to  lecture  in  New 
York  City.  He  called  for  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the 
territories,  deplored  efforts  to  destroy  the  Union,  and 
urged  friendship  toward  the  South.  The  speech  was  a 
triumph,  and  the  number  of  his  supporters  grew.  When 
his  rivals  proved  weak  in  the  national  convention,  Lincoln 
was  nominated  for  the  Presidency  on  the  third  ballot. 


his  doorstep  in  Springfield  Lincoln  ran  a  quiet 
ng  delegations  and  political  leaders 
avoiding  speeches  and  stumping.  In  November  1860  the 
Nation  voted.  Lincoln  won  a  large  electoral  majority  (1 
votes  to  123  for  his  three  opponents) ,  but  he  polled  less 
than  half  of  the  popular  vote.  The  South  voted  almost 
solidly  against  him. 


bile 


The  fiery  triah  through  which  we  pass  will  light  us  doxvyiy  to  honor  or  dishonor,  to  the  last  generation."  second  annual  message  to  congress 


The  summer  of  186-1  was  one  of  Lincoln's 
most  difficult.  Peace  negotiations  were 
begun,  but  fell  through.  There  was  discord 
in  the  Cabinet,  and  in  August  Lincoln  broke 
with  the  Radicals  in  Congress.  He  soon 
came  to  believe  that  he  had  no  chance  of 
winning  reelection. 

Yet  the  tide  was  slowly  turning.  Two  days 
after  the  Democrats  nominated  McClellan 
for  the  Presidency,  Atlanta  fell  to  W.  T. 
Sherman  and  Northern  morale  soared.  Lin- 
coln won  the  November  election  easily, 
carrying  22  of  the  25  participating  States. 
The  war  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close  as 
Lincoln  began  his  second  tenn.  Lee  was 
bottled  up  at  Petersburg;  Sherman's  swath 
of  destruction  had  bad- 
ly crippled  the  South; 
slavery  was  dead.  Lin- 
coln's concern  now  was 
the  reconciliation  of  the 
two  sections.  In  his  in- 
augural address  he  de- 
scribed the  war  as  ti  visit 
and — mellowed  and  deepened  by  the  ordeal 
— he  pleaded  for  peace  without  malice. 
On  April  9  Lee  surrendered  to  Grant  at 
Appomattox.  Two  nights  later  a  torchlight 
procession  called  at  the  White  House.  In- 
stead of  a  victory  speech,  Lincoln  gave 
them  his  moderate  views  on  reconstruction. 
It  was  the  Inst  public  address  of  a  compas- 
sionate man.  On  April  14  he  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln  went  to  the  theater,  During  the 
third  act  an  assassin  slipped  into  the  Lin- 
coln's box,  shot  the  President  in  the  head, 
leaped  onto  the  stage  before  a  startled  audi- 
ence, and  fled  into  the  darkness.  Soldiers 
carried  the  slumped  figure  across  the  street 
to  a  boardinghouse  and  laid  him  across  a 
bed.  Surgeons  worked  over  Lincoln  all 
night,  but  he  never  regained  consciousness. 
The  next  morning  death  came  to  the  man 
whom  power  had  ennobled. 


1  from  God 


Then  in  his  15th  year  he  attended  Azel  Dorsey's  school  Dorsey  was 
well-trained,  and  under  him  Abraham  probably  received  his  best 
instruction.  Years  later  Dorsey  could  still  remember  the  boy  as 
"marked  for  the  diligence  and  eagerness  with  which  he  pursued  his 
studies,  [he]  came  to  the  log-cabin  schoolhouse  arrayed  in  buck 
skin  clothes,  a  raccoon-skin  cap,  and  provided  with  an  old  arithmetic." 
A  few  scraps  of  his  schoohvork  survive,  among:  them  several  pa^es 
of  fipures  and  a  folk  couplet  that  reads: 

"Abraham  Lincoln,  his  hand  and  pen 
he  will  be  good  but  god  knows  when." 
Altogether,  he  spent  less  than  a  year  in  school. 
"There  was  absolutely  nothing  to  excite  ambition  for  education,"  he 
declared  later  of  his  schooling  in  Indiana.  Still,  there  gradually 
emerged  a  love  of  reading  and  a  passion  for  knowledge  that  lasted 
a  lifetime.  He  mastered  the  familiar  classics  of  his  day;  The  Bible, 
Aesop's  Fables,  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Robinson  Critsoe, 
FTank\\T\'&  Autobiography,  and  a  score  of  others.  Once  he  borrowed 
Ramsay's  Life  of  Washington  from  Josiah  Crawford,  a  neighbor,  let 
the  rain  ruin  it,  and  had  to  repay  him  by  stripping  corn  for  two  days. 
When  he  was  H,  he  read  Parson  Weems'  WnJihivgtoii.  Forty  years 
later,  standing  before  the  New  Jersey  legislature  as  President-elect 
of  the  United  States,  he  recalled  Weems'  heroic  tales: 

"Away  back  in  my  childhood,  the  earliest  days  of  my  being  able 
to  read.  I  got  hold  of  a  sinall  hook  . . .  'Wcems's  Life  of  Washington.' 
I  remember  all  the  accounts  there  given  of  the  battle  fields  and 
Klri({/glcK  for  the  liberties  of  the  country,  and  none  fixed  thejnsdvca 
upo7i  my  imagination  so  deeply  as  the  struggles  here  in  Trenton, 
New  Jersey.  The  crossing  of  the  river;  the  contest  with  the 
HcKsians:  the  great  hardships  endured  at  that  time,  alt  fixed  them- 
selves on  my  memory  more  than  any  single  revolutionary  event." 

There  were  other  influences  as  well.  The  boy  had  a  good  memory  and 
a  ready  wit.  Laying  aside  his  work,  he  would  often  entertain  friends 
with  jests  and  imitations  of  politicians  and  preachers,  the  big  men 
in  his  community.  And  at  Gentry's  store,  down  the  road  a  mile  and  a 
half,  he  and  Dennis  Hanks  passed  long  hours  in  talk  and  storytelling. 
The  part  that  religion  played  in  his  life  during  these  years  is  less 
easy  to  place.  In  1821  his  father  supervised  construction  of  a  new 
meetinghouse  for  Little  Pigeon  Baptist  Church — an  outpost  of 
enthusiastic  Protestantism — and  Abe  probably  worked 
with  him.  Two  years  later  both  parents  joined  the  church,  Thomas 
by  letter  and  Sarah  "by  experience."  That  year  Abe  served  as  sexton, 
which  required  his  attendance  whenever  the  church  was  open.  He  never 
joined,  as  his  sistei-  did  just  before  her  marriage,  but  on  the  frontier, 
young,  unmarried  persons  rarely  undertook  church  membership. 
Abe  first  glimpsed  a  wider  world  when  he  went  to  work  at  16  on  the 
farm  of  James  Taylor  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  For  56  a  month  he 
plowed,  split  rails,  slaughtered  hogs,  and  operated  Taylor's  ferry 
across  the  mouth  of  Anderson  River.  The  life  of  a  keelboatman  had 
no  appeal  to  him — it  was  the  roughest  work  a  young  man  could  be 
made  to  do,  he  said  later^ — but  it  exposed  him  to  the  vast  spectacle 
of  boats  and  people  passing  constantly  along  the  Ohio. 
While  working  hei'e  Abe  earned  the  first  money  that  belonged  to  him 
rather  than  to  his  parents.  In  his  spare  time  he  built  a  scow  to  take 
passengers  out  to  steamers  on  the  Ohio.  One  day  he  rowed  out  two 
men  and  placed  them  on  board  with  their  trunks.  To  his  surprise 
each  threw  him  a  silver  half-dollar.  "I  could  scarcely  credit,"  he 
said,  "that  I,  poor  boy,  had  earned  a  dollar  in  less  than  a  tlay." 
His  ferrying  stint  led  to  a  dispute  with  the  Dill  brothers,  who  ran  a 
ferry  on  the  Kentucky  side  of  the  river.  Charging  that  Lincoln 
infringed  ferry  rights  granted  them  by  their  State,  they  haled  him 
before  Samuel  Pate,  a  Kentucky  justice  of  the  peace.  Pate  dismissed 
the  case  when  the  boy  pointed  out  that  he  had  not  taken  anyone 
across  the  river  but  only  to  the  middle. 

By  his  19th  year  Abe  had  reached  his  full  growth.  Six  feet,  four  inches 
tall  and  weighing  ovei'  200  pounds,  he  stood  out  in  any  gathering. 
He  could  wrestle  with  the  best,  and  witnesses  reported  that  he  could 


hoist  more  weight  and  drive  an  ax  deeper  than  any  man  around.  He 
was  ready  when  the  chance  came  to  take  his  first  long  journey. 
James  Gentry,  the  richest  man  in  the  community,  hired 
Abe  to  accompany  his  son  Allen  to  New  Orleans  in  a  flatboat  loaded 
with  produce.  Down  the  Ohio  they  floated  and  into  the  Mississippi, 
passing  the  time  in  talk,  watching  the  river  traffic,  and  working  the 
poles  to  avoid  sandbars.  The  only  incident  occurred  along  the 
Louisiana  coast.  While  tied  up  along  shore  one  night,  an  armed  band 
of  Negroes  bent  on  plunder  stole  on  board  and  attacked  the  sleeping 
boatmen.  In  a  wild  fight  the  two  youths  drove  them  off,  cut  cable, 
and  drifted  on  downriver.  At  New  Orleans  they  sold  their  cargo  and 
the  flatboat  and  rode  a  steamer  back  home.  For  his  3  month's  work 
Abe  earned  $24. 

Back  in  Indiana,  Abe  must  have  contrasted  the  rich,  bustling  spectacle 
of  New  Orleans  with  the  routine  of  farm  life.  He  returned  to  his 
familiar  chores  of  plowing,  cutting  timber,  and  helping  with 
carpentry.  He  clerked  for  a  while  at  Gentry's  store,  and  he  read  more 
than  ever.  When  court  was  held  in  nearby  towns,  Abe  would  attend 
and— some  said — take  notes.   It  was  during  this  period  that  he 
borrowed  from  his  good  friend  David  Turnham  the  Revised  Laws  of 
Indiana,  the  only  lawbook  he  is  known  to  have  read  before  leaving 
the  State. 

Sometime  in  late  1829  the  Lincolns  decided  to  quit  Indiana  for  the 
fertile  prairies  of  Illinois.  A  year  earlier  John  Hanks,  a  cousin  of 
Nancy,  had  moved  to  Macon  County  in  central  Illinois.  Now  he  was 
sending  back  glowing  reports  of  the  opportunities  on  the  rich,  easily 
cultivated  prairie.  Thomas  needed  little  persuasion.  In  14  years  he 
had  wrung  only  a  modest  living  from  his  acres.  The  family  also 
feared  a  new  outbreak  of  the  "milk  sickness." 

Preparations  began  in  September.  Returning  to  Eliza  bet  htown,  Ky., 
Thomas  and  Sarah  sold  her  last  property  there,  a  house  and  lot 
inherited  from  her  first  husband.  In  December  the  Little  Pigeon 
chui  ch  granted  them  a  "letter  of  Dismission,"  recalled  it  upon 
receiving  a  complaint  from  another  member,  then  restored  it  after 
a  meeting  which  "settled  the  difficulty, "  probably  a  doctrinal  one. 
Thomas  is  found  next  in  mid-February  serving  on  a  committee  to 
straighten  out  another  dispute  between  members,  suggesting  that  by 
then  he  was  once  more  back  in  good  standing.  It  was  his  last  act  as 
a  citizen  of  the  Little  Pigeon  community.  Just  a  week  later,  on 
February  20,  1830,  he  sold  his  west  80  acres  to  Charles 
Grigsby  for  $125.  There  is  also  a  tradition  that  Thomas  traded  his 
20-acre  tract  for  a  horse — a  fair  price  in  those  days — and  sold  to 
David  Turnham  all  his  stock  and  grain,  "about  100  hogs  and  4  or  5 
hundred  bushels  of  corn." 

Piling  all  their  goods  into  three  wagons,  the  Lincoln  family — now 
grown  to  13  persons — pulled  slowly  away  from  the  homestead,  picked 
up  the  road  to  Vincennes  about  4  miles  north,  and  plodded  steadily 
toward  Illinois.  It  was  March  1, 1830.  Atop  one  of  the  wagons  sat 
Abraham  Lincoln,  just  turned  21.  On  March  6  the  caravan  crossed  the 
Wabash,  flooded  by  spring  rains.  Within  the  month  they  came  at  last 
to  John  Hank's  place  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Sangamon  River,  8 
miles  west  of  Decatur.  Abraham  Lincoln,  product  of  the  Kentucky 
hills  and  Indiana  forests,  had  reached  the  prairie  country  that 
would  claim  his  next  30  years. 
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ABOUT  YOUR  VISIT— Lincoln  Boyhood 
National  Memorial  is  on  Ind.  162,  2  miles 
east  of  Gentryville  and  4  miles  south  of 
Dale,  Ind.  The  memorial  preserves  and 
interprets  a  portion  of  the  Thomas 
Lincoln  farm  and  the  burial  place  of 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  Trails  lead  to  the 
Lincoln  homesite  and  the  cemetery.  The 
cabin  on  the  farm  suggests  the  original 
in  which  young  Abe  Lincoln  grew  to 
manhood.  The  National  Park  Service, 
through  the  use  of  crops,  farm  animals, 
and  crafts  demonstrations,  is  making  the 
homesite  a  "living  historical  farm"  in  an 
attempt  to  add  a  new  depth  to  the 
interpretive  program. 
ADMINISTRATION  — Lincoln  Boyhood 
National  Memorial  is  administered  by 
the  National  Park  Service.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  A  superintendent, 
whose  address  is  Lincoln  City.  Ind.  47552, 
is  in  immediate  charge. 
As  the  Nation's  principal  conservation 
agency,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  basic  responsibilities  for  water,  fish, 
wildlife,  mineral,  land,  park,  and  recrea- 
tional resources.  Indian  and  Territorial 
affairs  are  other  major  concerns  of 
America's  "Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources." The  Department  works  to 
assure  the  wisest  choice  in  managing  all 
our  natural  resources  so  each  will  make 
its  full  contribution  to  a  better  United 
States — now  and  in  the  future. 


U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
National  Park  Service 
rrmo  office:  1969—346-120/205 
Priming  Office  Washington.  D.C.  20402  — Price  10  ccnis 
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ABOUT  YOUR  VISIT— Lincoln  Boyhood 
National  Memorial  is  on  Ind.  162,  2  miles 
east  of  Gentryville  and  4  miles  south  of 
Dale,  Ind.  The  memorial  preserves  and 
interprets   a   portion   of   the  Thomas 
Lincoln  farm  and  the  burial  place  of 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln.  Trails  lead  to  the 
Lincoln  homesite  and  the  cemetery.  The 
cabin  on  the  farm  suggests  the  original 
in  which  young  Abe  Lincoln  grew  to 
manhood.   The  National  Park  Service, 
through  the  use  of  crops,  farm  animals, 
and  crafts  demonstrations,  is  making  the 
homesite  a  "living  historical  farm"  in  an 
attempt  to  add  a  new  depth  to  the 
interpretive  program. 
ADMINISTRATION  —  Lincoln  Boyhood 
National  Memorial  is  administered  by 
the  National  Park  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  A  superintendent, 
whose  address  is  Lincoln  City,  Ind.  47552, 
is  in  immediate  charge. 
As  the  Nation's  principal  conservation 
agency,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  basic  responsibilities  for  water,  fish, 
wildlife,  mineral,  land,  park,  and  recrea- 
tional resources.  Indian  and  Territorial 
affairs   are   other   major   concerns  of 
America's  "Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources."   The   Department   works  to 
assure  the  wisest  choice  in  managing  all 
our  natural  resources  so  each  wiU  make 
its  full  contribution  to  a  better  United 
States— now  and  in  the  future. 
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Thomas  Lincoln's  Farm 

Farming  was  the  way  of  life 
for  almost  all  Americans  in  the 
early  1 9th  century,  and  for  those 
on  the  frontier  it  was  necessary 
for  survival.  Thomas  Lincoln 
and  his  son,  Abraham,  came 
from  a  long  line  of  farming 
frontiersmen  whose  methods 
varied  little  from  those  of  other 
pioneers  moving  west.  This 
diagram  and  the  descriptive 
passages  will  give  you  an  idea 
of  the  kinds  of  crops  the  Lin- 
colns  grew,  how  they  raised 
them,  and  how  their  farm  was 
laid  out. 


Corn 

The  easiest  plant  to  care  for 
and  the  best  producer  on  a 
new  farm  was  corn.  It  could  be 
planted  among  the  stumps  of 
a  cleared  field  in  unplowed 
earth  and  cultivated  with  a 
hoe.  The  first  spring  the  Un- 
colns  were  in  Indiana  they  put 
In  2.5  hectares  (6  acres)  of 
corn  in  an  "18  inches  and 
under"  clearing.  Such  a  clear- 
ing got  its  name  because  every 
tree  18  inches  and  under  in 
diameter  was  cut  down  and 
the  rest  left  standing  to  be 
killed  by  "girdlin'  " — cutting 
the  bark  all  the  way  around  to 
prevent  the  sap  from  rising. 
The  corn  the  Lincolns  raised 
grew  to  heights  of  5  to  6  me- 
ters (15  to  18  feet).  Today's 
hybrid  varieties  have  sacrificed 
height  for  larger  and  more 
ears.  Beans  and  pumpkins 
were  planted  in  the  corn  rows 
so  they  could  climb  on  the 
corn  stalks.  The  small  wildlife 
and  birds  were  a  constant 
menace  to  the  corn  from  the 
time  it  was  planted  until  it  was 
harvested;  squirrels  had  no 
competitor  for  the  title  of  chief 
menace.  What  they  didn't  get 
was  shucked  and  stored  in  corn 
cribs  for  use  in  the  winter. 


Vegetable  Garden 

Besides  raising  crops,  every 
frontier  family  kept  a  vege- 
table garden.  The  most  com- 
mon vegetable  was  the  potato, 
and  occasionalty  it  was  the 
only  one  served.  Potatoes  had 
another  use:  they  were  baked 
and  given  to  children  to  carry 
on  cold  winter  mornings  to 
keep  their  hands  warm.  Tur- 
nips were  also  common  and 


sometimes  were  planted  in  the 
fields  after  the  flax  had  been 
pulled.  Gourds  made  useful 
containers,  serving  as  bottles, 
pans,  ladles,  and  funnels.  Huge 
gourds  were  used  to  store  seed 
for  the  next  year's  planting,  for 
rats,  mice,  and  squirrels  could 
not  chew  through  the  tough 
shell,  fwlost  family  gardens  also 
included  beans,  cucumbers, 
melons,  asparagus,  cabbage, 
onions,  broom-corn  for  making 
brooms,  and  herbs  for  preserv- 


atives. Pumpkin  was  as  popular 
with  the  farm  animals  as  it  was 
with  the  people.  It  was  stewed, 
fried,  eaten  raw,  and  made  in- 
to molasses  and  pies.  Punkin 
leather,  a  great  favorite  with 
children,  was  small  dried  strips 
of  pumpkin  rolled  Into  balls. 
Tomatoes  generally  were  be- 
lieved to  be  poisonous.  The 
women  customarily  tended  the 
garden  between  their  many 
household  chores. 
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Rails 

The  Lincolns  probably  used 
fences  to  keep  animals  out 
rather  than  in.  That  is,  fences 
protected  growing  crops  while 
the  livestock  was  either  hob- 
bled or  tethered  in  the  mea- 
dow. Hogs  often  ran  wild  in 
the  woods,  eating  nuts  and 
growing  fat,  a  tempting  treat 
for  a  bear  or  wildcat.  White 
ash,  oak,  chestnut,  poplar,  and 
walnut  made  the  best  rails. Cut 
in  the  winter  while  the  sap 
was  down,  the  tree  was  halved, 
quartered,  and  split  into  as 


many  rails  as  was  possible. 
The  heartwood  was  cut  out 
and  used  as  the  ground  rail 
since  it  would  resist  rot  much 
longer  than  "sap  wood."  Lay- 
ing the  ground  rail  was  the 
most  difficult  part  of  building  a 
fence,  but  once  this  was  done, 
the  rest  went  up  with  ease. 
Gates  in  a  split  rail  fence  were 
simple — just  bars  that  were  let 
down,  or  rails  that  slid  back  to 
allow  livestock  or  a  wagon  to 
pass  through.  A  legal  fence 
was  said  to  be  "horse  high, 
bull  strong,  and  pig  tight:  high 
enough  so  a  horse  could  not 
jump  over  it,  and  tight  enough 
so  a  pig  could  not  squeeze 
through  It." 


Oats 

The  Lincolns  never  raised  as 
much  oats  as  they  did  wheat 
or  corn.  The  plant  did  not  grow 
well  in  the  hot,  humid  climate 
of  southern  Indiana  and  ended 
up  as  animal  feed. 

Cotton 

Like  flax,  cotton  was  raised  for 
home  use  only,  for  southern 
Indiana  could  not  compete 
with  the  large  cotton-raising 
areas  further  south.  A  small 
patch  usually  sufficed  one 
family's  needs. 


Flax 

The  Lincolns,  like  everyone 
else  in  the  area,  grew  flax  for 
making  linen  at  home.  Tradi- 
tion dictated  that  the  seed  be 
sown  on  Good  Friday.  When 


ripe,  in  late  summer,  the  flax 
was  pulled  up  by  the  roots, 
spread  out  to  dry,  and  stored 
for  later  use.  In  the  fall  it  was 
put  out  to  soak  and  rot  in  the 
rains,  thereby  breaking  down 
the  plant  fibers  that  were  pulled 
through  various-sized  hackles 
to  separate  the  coarse  tow 
from  the  usable  fibers.  They 
were  next  spun  into  thread 
and  woven  into  cloth.  Wool  or 
cotton  was  often  woven  to- 
gether with  the  linen  to  make 
linsey-woolsey,  a  tough,  sturdy 
fabric  that  could  stand  the 
rigors  of  wear  on  the  farm. 


Wheat 

Few  farmers  in  southern  Indi- 
ana raised  wheat  for  market, 
but  they  usually  sowed  enough 
for  their  own  use.  As  it  was, 
they  had  to  wait  7  to  10  years 
for  the  "new  soil"  to  be  broken 
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through  the  dense  forest  of  southern  Indiana. 
Twenty-six  kilometers  (16  miles)  west  of  the 
Ohio  River  he  came  upon  a  scattering  of 
dwellings  just  south  of  Little  Pigeon  Creel<,  in 
a  region  of  towering  hardwoods,  plentiful 
game,  and  good  water.  He  chose  a  quarter 
section  (65  hectares/160  acres)  of  government- 
surveyed  land  for  a  homesite. 

For  Thomas  Lincoln,  carpenter  and  farmer, 
Indiana  offered  the  hope  and  promise  of  a 
better  life,  a  fresh  start.  Here  a  man  might 
own  good  soil  free  of  title  disputes  and  the 
taint  of  slavery.  Three  times  previously,  once 
before  his  marriage,  he  had  lost  land  in  Ken- 
tucky because  of  title  flaws. 


In  1806  Thomas  Lincoln  had  married  Nancy 
Hanks  near  Elizabethtown,  Ky.  There  he  worked 


hard  as  a  carpenter  and  there,  their  first  child, 
Sarah,  was  born.  A  year  and  a  half  later  the 
Lincolns  moved  about  24  kilometers  (15  miles) 
south  to  a  farm  on  NoMn  Creek.  On  February 
12,  1809,  a  son  was  born;  they  named  him 
Abraham  for  his  grandfather. 

When  a  dispute  arose  over  the  land  title  two 
years  later,  Thomas  again  moved  his  family. 
This  time  to  94  hectares  (230  acres)  along  the 
bottom  lands  of  Knob  Creek,  where  young 
Abraham  attended  his  first  school.  Within  a 
year  or  two  Nancy  bore  another  son,  Thomas, 
who  lived  only  long  enough  to  receive  his 
father's  name. 

In  1816  the  heirs  of  an  earlier  landowner 
brought  an  ejectment  suit  against  Thomas 
Lincoln  and  nine  of  his  neighbors,  claiming 
prior  rights  to  the  land.  That  fall  Lincoln  made 
up  his  mind  to  move  to  Indiana  where  he  could 
hold  his  land  without  fear  of  losing  it.  In  De- 
cember the  family  packed  up  their  belongings 
and  started  for  the  Ohio  River  at  Andersons 
Ferry.  After  crossing  the  river,  they  followed 
a  wagon  road  for  19  kilometers  (12  miles).  The 
remaining  distance  to  the  land  which  Lincoln 
had  previously  laid  claim  to  had  to  be  hacked 
out  by  hand.  Though  Abraham  was  only  7  years 
old,  he  later  remembered  the  trip  to  Little 
Pigeon  Creek  as  one  of  the  hardest  experiences 
of  his  life. 

It  was  now  early  winter  and  some  kind  of 
housing  had  to  be  quickly  put  up.  With  the 
help  of  neighbors,  Thomas  cleared  a  spot  on 
high  ground  and  erected  a  cabin,  finisliing  it 
within  several  weeks.  That  first  winter  the 
family  lived  mostly  on  wild  game  and  on  what 
they  had  brought  with  them  from  Kentucky. 
Abraham  was  large  for  his  age,  and  was  able 
to  help  his  father  clear  the  land.  In  October 
1817,  Thomas  rode  97  kilometers  (60  miles) 
to  the  land  office  in  Vincennes  and  deposited 
$16  on  two  tracts  of  32y2  hectares  (80  acres) 
each.  Two  months  later  he  paid  $64  more. 


Not  until  1827  would  he  completely  pay  for  his 
land.  He  did  it  then  by  relinquishing  the  east 
tract  as  payment  for  the  west,  a  common  prac- 
tice of  the  day.  He  also  purchased  an  adjoin- 
ing 8  hectares  (20  acres). 

In  the  fall  of  1818  Nancy  Lincoln  died  as 
"Milksick"  struck  the  Little  Pigeon  Creek  settle- 
ment. We  now  know  that  "Milksick"  is  poison- 
ing caused  by  the  white  snakeroot.  It  has  been 
called  puking  fever,  sick  stomach,  the  sloes, 
and  the  trembles.  Illness  develops  when  a 
person  eats  the  butter  or  drinks  the  milk  of  an 
animal  that  has  eaten  the  plant.  The  illness  was 
most  common  in  dry  years  when  cows  wan- 
dered from  poor  pastures  into  the  woods  in 
search  of  food.  In  man  the  symptoms  are  loss 
of  appetite,  iistlessness,  weakness,  vague  pains, 
muscle  stiffness,  vomiting,  abdominal 
discomfort,  severe  constipation, 
bad  breath,  and  finally 
coma.  Recovery  is  slow 
and  may  never  be 
complete.  But  more  often 
an  attack  is  fatal. 
And  so  it  was  for  Nancy 
Hanks  Lincoln.  On 
October  5,  1818,  she 
died.  Thomas  hammered 
together  a  rough 
wooden  coffin  and 
the  family  buried  wife  and 
mother  on  a  wooded  knoll  south  of  the  cabin. 
Abraham  was  only  9  and  Sarah  11. 

It  must  have  been  a  hard  blow  for  the  children. 
Sarah  now  had  to  take  over  all  the  household 
chores.  Dennis  Hanks,  an  18-year-old  cousin 
whose  parents  also  had  died  from  milk  sickness, 
lived  with  them  now.  This  meaiit  extra  work 
but  it  also  meant  that  Thomas  had  another 
pair  of  hands  to  help  clear  the  land.  But  his 


wife's  absence  was  painful.  Finaiiy,  Tfiomas 
could  not  take  the  loneliness  any  longer.  In 
November  of  1819,  he  journeyed  back  to  Ken- 
tucky In  search  of  a  new  wife.  He  found  her 
In  Sarah  Bush  Johnston,  a  widow  with  three 
children.  On  December  2,  1819,  they  were 
married  in  Ellzabethtown,  Ky.  Thomas  had 
chosen  well,  for  the  cheerful  and  orderly  Sarah 
proved  to  be  a  kind  stepmother  who  reared 
Abraham  and  Sarah  as  her  own.  Under  her 
guidance  the  two  families  became  one  and 
Thomas  went  to  work  with  new  energy  clearing 
the  land  for  more  crops  and  repairing  and 
improving  the  crowded  cabin. 

During  the  winter  when  Abraham  was  11  he 
attended  Andrew  Crawford's  subscription 
school.  Two  years  later  he  attended,  infre- 
quently, a  school  taught  by  James  Swaney. 
Then  in  his  15th  year,  he  attended  Azel  Dorsey's 
school.  Dorsey  was  well  trained,  and  under 
his  direction  Abraham  probably  received  his 
best  education.  Many  years  later  Dorsey  could 
still  remember  the  boy  as  "marked  for  the 
diligence  and  eagerness  with  which  he  pursued 
his  studies,  [he]  came  to  the  log-cabin  school- 
house  arrayed  In  buckskin  clothes,  a  raccoon- 
skin  cap  and  provided  with  an  old  arithmetic." 
A  few  scraps  of  his  schoolwork  survived. 
Among  them  were  several  pages  of  figures 
and  a  folk  couplet  that  read: 

Abraham  Lincoln,  his  hand  and  pen 
he  will  be  good  but  God  knows  when. 

"There  was  absolutely  nothing  to  excite  ambi- 
tion for  education,"  he  said  later  of  his  school- 
ing in  Indiana.  Still,  there  emerged  a  love  of 
reading  and  a  curiosity  for  knowledge  that 
lasted  a  lifetime.  The  Bible,  Aesop's  Fables, 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Franklin's 
Autobiography,  the  classics  of  the  day,  were 
the  books  he  mastered.  The  boy  had  a  good 
memory  and  a  ready  wit.  Laying  aside  his 
work,  he  would  often  entertain  friends  with 
jokes  and  imitations  of  politicians  and  preachers 
— the  pillars  of  the  community.  And  down  the 


road  at  Gentry's  store  he  and  Dennis  Hanks 
passed  long  hours  trading  stories  or  just 
tall<ing. 

By  his  19th  year  Abe  had  reached  his  full 
growth — 193  centimeters  (6'4")  and  weighing 
more  than  91  kilograms  (200  pounds),  he  stood 
out  in  any  gathering.  He  could  wrestle  with 
the  best,  and  local  people  remembered  that 
he  could  hoist  more  weight  and  drive  an  ax 
deeper  than  any  man  around. 

In  late  1828  James  Gentry,  the  richest  man  in 
the  community,  hired  Abe  to  accompany  his 
son  Allen  to  New  Orleans  in  a  flatboat  loaded 
with  produce.  Down  the  Ohio  they  floated  and 
into  the  Mississippi,  passing  the  time  in  talk, 
watching  the  river  traffic,  and  working  the  poles 
to  avoid  sandbars.  At  New  Orleans  they  sold 


their  cargo  and  the  flatboat  and  rode  a  steam- 
boat back  home,  For  his  3  months'  worl<  Abe 
earned  $24. 

Sometime  in  mid-1829  the  Lincolns  decided 
to  quit  Indiana  for  the  fertile  prairies  of  Illinois. 
In  14  years  Thomas  Lincoln  had  wrung  only 
a  modest  living  from  his  land.  The  family  also 
feared  a  new  outbreak  of  the  milk  sickness.  ' 
Preparations  began  in  September.  Returning 
to  Eiizabethtown,  Ky.,  Thomas  and  Sarah  sold 
her  last  property  there.  On  February  20,  1830, 
he  sold  32^/2  hectares  (80  acres)  in  Indiana 
to  Charles  Grigsby  for  $125.  There  is  also  a 
tradition  that  Thomas  traded  his  8-hectare 
(20-acre)  tract  for  a  horse — a  fair  price  in  those 
days — and  sold  to  David  Turnham  all  his 
stock  and  grain,  "about  100  hogs  and  4  or  5 
hundred  bushels  of  corn." 

Piling  all  their  goods  into  three  wagons,  the 
Lincoln  family  pulled  slowly  away  from  the 
homestead,  picked  up  the  road  to  Vincennes 
about  6Vz  kilometers  (4  miles)  north,  and 
plodded  steadily  toward  Illinois.  On  IVIarch  6 
the  caravan  crossed  the  Wabash,  and  within 
the  month  they  came  to  the  north  bank  of 
the  Sangamon  River  13  kilometers  (8  miles) 
west  of  Decatur.  Abraham  Lincoln,  product 
of  the  Kentucky  hiils  and  Indiana  forests,  had 
reached  the  prairie  country  that  would  claim 
his  next  30  years. 


We're  Joining 
the  Metric  World 

The  National  Park  Service  is 
troducing  metric  measurements  In 
its  publications  to  help  Ameri- 
cans become  acquainted  with 
the  metric  system  and  to  mal<8 
interpretation  more  meaningful  for 
park  visitors  from  other  nations. 


Administration 

Lincoln  Boyhood  National  Memo- 
rial is  administered  by  the  National 
Park  Service,  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Interior.  The  park  is  on  Ind. 
162,  3.2  kilometers  (2  miles)  east 
of  Gentryville  and  6.5  kilometers 
(4  miles)  south  of  Dale,  Ind.  It  is 
open  daily  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  year 
round.  The  park  is  closed  January 
1  and  December  25.  A  superintend- 
ent, whose  address  Is  Lincoln  City, 
IN  47552,  Is  in  immediate  charge. 


As  the  Nation's  principal  conser- 
vation agency,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  responsibility  for 
most  of  our  nationally  owned  pub- 
lic lands  and  natural  resources. 
This  Includes  fostering  the  wis- 
est use  of  our  land  and  wafer  re- 
sources, protecting  our  fish  and 
wildlife,  preserving  the  environ- 
mental and  cultural  values  of  our 
national  parks  and  historical 
places,  and  providing  for  the 
enjoyment  of  life  through  out- 
door recreation.  The  Department 
assesses  our  energy  and  mineral 
resources  and  works  to  assure 
that  their  development  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  all  our  people. 
The  Department  also  has  a  major 
responsibility  for  American  Indian 
reservation  communities  and  for 
people  who  live  in  Island  Terri- 
tories under  U.S.  administration. 

National  Park  Service 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
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INDIANA'S  HISTORICAL  OUTDOOR  DRM 

AN  EXCITING, 

Indiana's  favorite  son,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
comes  back  to  his  boyhood  home  in 
1987,  in  an  original  outdoor  drama. 
You  will  not  want  to  miss  the  inspira 
tional  story  of  YOUNG  ABE 
LINCOLN.  Experience,  first  hand, 
Abraham  and  his  family's  struggle  to 
make  a  new  life  in  the  dense  wilder 
ness  of  southern  Indiana.  Laugh 
at  Abraham's  boyish  tricks  and  pranks 


\  BY  BILLY  EDD  WHEELER  

XPERIENCE 

md  mourn  the  tragic  death  of  his  mother,  Nancy 
Hanks  Lincoln.  YOUNG  ABE  LINCOLN  will 
~1      keep  you  tapping  your  toes  and  humming 
\  along  with  the  original  and  delightful 

*    \    music.  Patriotic  pride  swells  in  your  heart 
\       as  you  see  Abraham  grow  from  a  boy  of 
mm  seven  into  the  strapping  young  man  who  is 
P"^  destined  to  become  one  of  America's  great- 
est leaders  --the  16th  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 


I  Ticket  Order  Form 

!  I  would  like  reservations  for 


Day  Date 


Address 


City  State  Zip  . 

Phone  (  )  


Group  rates  available  upon  request. 


Adults:  ' 

f 

■  Premium  Resen-ed  @  $11.00  * 

■  General  Reserved  @  $  9.00  * 

8 

Children  &  Students  (I.D  Required)  s 

! 

I  Premium  Reserved  @  $11.00  s 

s 

■  General  Reserved  @  $  7.00  « 

f 

Enclosed  is  my  check  or  money  order  for  $    J 

made  payable  to:  j 
Lincoln  Boyhood  Drama  Assn.,  Inc.  s 
Box  100,  Lincoln  City,  IN  47552  i 
(812)  937-4493  ' 

! 
i 

Name   


  I 

f 

  I 

I 

  I 

» 

« 

You  may  charge  my:  i 

I 

 Visa   MasterCard  i 

I 

Account  No.   i 

I 

Signature   i 

I 
I 
i 

"  I 

8  All  tickets  will  be  held  at  the  box  office.  All  tickets  ordered  but  not  | 
*  picked  up  will  be  released  for  general  sale  at  7:30  p.m.  (CDT)  the  evening  j 
'    of  the  performance.  a 


STAGE 


I  RESERVED  1 
PREMIUM 


Produced  in  cooperation  with 
the  Tourism 
Development 
Division, 


ENERAL  ADMissioH      Indiana  Dept. 
RESERVED^j^      of  Commerce. 


A  Brief  History 
of 

LINCOLN  CITY^ 
INDIANA 


A  commercial  center  developed  around  the  railroad  in  Lincoln 
City.  From  right  to  left  the  buildings  shown  here  are  the 
European  Hotel  and  Restaurant,  the  Gilbert  Egbert  saloon,  the 
John  McDaniel  saloon,  and  the  John  Collier  post  office  and 
lunch  room. 


Cover  Photograph: 

The  second  Lincoln  City  depot. 


Every  year,  approximately  one-quarter  of  a  million  visitors 
come  to  Lincoln  Boyhood  National  Memorial.  Few  of  them 
realize  that  as  they  walk  the  wooded  trails  and  visit  the  Lincoln 
farm,  they  are  walking  in  what  was  once  a  platted  town,  where 
homes,  businesses,  and  a  school  once  stood. 

Lincoln  City,  Indiana,  is  one  of  many  towns  which  developed 
from  the  network  of  railroads  which  criss-crossed  the  United 
States  during  the  late  nineteenth  century.  While  these  towns 
were  similar,  they  eachhada  special  person,  feature  or  industry 
which  made  them  unique.  The  uniqueness  of  Lincoln  City  is 
that  it  was  laid  out  on  land  where  the  Thomas  Lincoln  famUy 
had  lived  from  1816  to  1830.  It  was  where  Abraham  Lincoln 
lived  from  age  seven  to  age  twenty-one,  and  where  his  mother 
lies  buried. 

After  the  Lincolns  departed  for  Illinois,  the  farm  changed 
ownership  frequently  and  was  usually  occupied  by  tenant 
farmers.  The  farm  buildings  decayed  or  were  dismantled,  and 
by  the  mid- 1870s,  nothing  remained,  not  even  a  marker  for 
Lincoln's  mother's  grave,  which  might  have  reminded  a  visitor 
that  the  sixteenth  President  of  the  United  States  had  grown  up 
in  the  area. 

In  November  1871,  the  original  Thomas  Lincoln  farm  and 
much  of  the  surrounding  land,  including  the  grave  of  Nancy 
Hanks  Lincoln,  was  purchased  by  Henry  Lewis,  John  Shillito, 
Robert  Mitchell  and  C.W.  West.  These  four  prominent 
businessmen  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  had  purchased  the  land  in 
hopes  of  making  a  commercial  profit.  These  owners  recorded  a 
plat  for  a  new  town  on  their  holdings  with  the  Spencer  County 
Recorder  on  April  23,  1872.  The  town  was  named  Lincoln  City 
for  obvious  reasons.  The  Post  Office  serving  the  town, 
however,  was  called  Kercheval  and  was  not  changed  to  Lincoltl 
City  until  William  Bender  (who  became  postmaster  in  1881) 
successfully  petitioned  for  the  name  change. 


By  May  20,  1874,  a  railroad  had  been  completed  from 
Rockport  on  the  Ohio  River,  through  Lincoln  City,  to  the 
northern  boundary  of  Spencer  County.  Soon  the  tracks 
continued  northward  and  connected  with  a  major  east-west 
route  at  Huntingburg,  Indiana.  Before  the  end  of  the  century, 
a  spur  of  the  railway  was  built  from  Lincoln  City  southeast  to 
Cannelton  and  another  branch  terminating  at  Evansville 
connected  with  the  Rockport  line  just  south  of  Lincoln  City. 
Lincoln  City  thus  became  one  of  the  major  railroad  centers  of 
southern  Indiana. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  railroad,  the  17.3  mile  trip  from 
Lincoln  City  to  Rockport  took  one  hour  and  twenty-two 
minutes  to  complete.  Rockport  was  the  eighth  stop  on  the  trip. 
In  December  1874,  we  know  that  a  special  Saturday  round  trip 
fare  for  such  a  trip  was  $1.25.  The  line  provided  a  means  of 
transporting  the  products  of  the  area  to  markets  as  well.  The 
train  carried  coal,  and  a  hogshead  of  tobacco  could  be  shipped 
to  Rockport  for  $1.75.  The  first  railroad  depot  in  Lincoln  City 
was  located  west  of  the  tracks,  but  sometime  after  1892,  a  new 
depot  was  constructed  in  the  fork  between  the  main  line  and 
the  Cannelton  branch.  The  railroad  dug  a  fourteen  acre 
reservoir  and  built  a  water  tower  to  supply  the  steam  engines  of 
the  day  with  water.  The  pond  was  also  used  as  a  recreational 
area  for  the  town's  residents. 

With  the  railroad  came  people  and  commercial  enterprises. 
Stores  were  soon  opened  to  supply  the  needs  of  residents  and 
railroad  workers.  William  Bender  in  partnership  with  William 
Gaines,  A.  Jeff  Rhodes,  John  Lipsey,  Will  Van  Winkle,  and 
John  Meier  were  early  store  owners  of  Lincoln  City.  Hotels 
were  built  in  the  town  to  accommodate  the  railway  travelers. 
Perhaps  the  most  impressive  of  these  was  the  European  Hotel 
and  Restaurant  located  directly  east  of  the  second  depot.  About 
1914  the  Standard  Oil  Company  built  a  bulk  oil  station  on  the 
railway  right-of-way  to  supply  the  needs  of  changing  modes  of 
transportation. 

At  one  time  Lincoln  City  had  twelve  scheduled  passenger 
trains,  one  every  30  minutes,  stopping  at  the  depot.  Restaur- 
ants and  saloons  were  popular  with  the  travelers  on  these 


trains,  and  Lincoln  City  had  its  share.  This  was  especially  due 
to  the  local  option  laws  of  the  pre-prohibition  era.  Many  area 
communities  chose  to  be  "dry"  while  Lincoln  City  opted  to  be 
very  "wet." 

The  first  Lincoln  City  school  was  constructed  in  1876.  Then  a 
large  brick  school  was  built  around  1900,  a  few  yards  west  of 
the  site  of  the  Lincoln  Cabin.  A  young  Abraham  Lincoln 
probably  never  dreamed  that  seventy  years  after  his  departure, 
a  railroad  and  a  modern  school  would  have  been  constructed 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  site  of  his  frontier  home.  The 
school  was  moved  once  more  after  the  State  of  Indiana  ac- 
quired the  area  to  create  a  memorial  to  the  Lincoln  family  in 
1929.  This  time  a  school  building  was  constructed  a  quarter- 
mile  to  the  northeast.  As  in  many  small  towns  in  Indiana,  the 
school  was  later  closed  as  a  result  of  school  consolidation. 
However,  in  1973,  the  four  million  dollar  Heritage  Hills  High 
School  was  opened  on  the  east  side  of  Lincoln  City  to  serve 
students  of  northern  Spencer  County. 

While  the  Little  Pigeon  Baptist  Church  associated  with  the 
Lincoln  era  remained  active  south  of  the  town  limits,  a  United 
Brethren  Church  was  organized  in  the  town  in  the  1880s.  For 
many  years  the  building  was  located  north  of  the  Cannelton 
spur  railroad  on  land  once  owned  by  the  Lincolns.  It  too  had  to 
move  with  the  development  of  the  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln 
Memorial;  it  was  relocated  just  north  of  the  Memorial  grounds. 
This  church  later  became  the  Lincoln  Memorial  United 
Methodist  Church.  The  congregation  disbanded  and  the 
building  was  dismantled  in  1977  after  the  church  property  was 
purchased  by  the  National  Park  Service. 

Today  little  remains  of  what  was  once  an  active  railroad  town. 
The  first  blow  to  Lincoln  City  was  a  fire  in  191 1.  Many  of  the 
commercial  buildings,  including  the  European  Hotel  were 
destroyed.  Part  of  the  town  was  rebuilt,  but  it  never  really 
recovered  from  the  disaster.  Later  fires  destroyed  other 
business  buildings,  including  the  second  railroad  depot.  A 
smaller  depot  was  rebuilt  after  this  fire. 


A  second  factor  contributing  to  the  demise  of  Lincoln  City  was 
the  decline  of  rail  passenger  service.  The  date  of  the  last  such 
service  to  the  town  is  not  recorded,  but  by  mid-century  the 
passenger  trains  and  the  depot  had  vanished.  Today  the  tracks 
are  still  used  as  part  of  the  Norfolk  and  Southern  line.  Lincoln 
City  serves  as  a  switching  area  for  freight  trains. 

It  is  ironic  that  a  final  reason  for  the  decline  of  the  town  is  the 
reason  why  it  became  unique  originally  —  Abraham  Lincoln 
had  once  lived  there.  As  more  people  came  to  Lincoln  City, 
more  curiosity  was  displayed  about  Lincoln's  Indiana  years. 
There  had  been  some  early  interest  in  marking  the  grave  of 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  but  this  was  not  accomplished  until 
November  27,  1879.  At  this  time  the  Cincinnati  businessmen 
donated  one-half  acre  of  land  around  her  grave  to  Spencer 
County  to  be  preserved.  This  cemetery  once  again  became 
active  with  a  number  of  burials  taking  place  in  the  late  1800s. 
As  more  interest  was  created  in  the  cemetery  area,  the  county 
purchased  sixteen  acres,  all  within  the  town  limits,  and  a  park 
was  created.  This  park  was  very  popular  with  area  Sunday 
Schools  for  outings  and  with  Civil  War  veterans  for  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  reunion  encampments.  In  1907  the 
Indiana  General  Assembly  created  a  state-appointed  board  to 
look  after  the  area,  and  in  1925  it  transferred  the  property  to 
the  Indiana  Department  of  Conservation.  Frank  C.  Ball  of 
Muncie,  Indiana,  purchased  thirty  acres  of  the  town  in  1929, 
including  the  cabin  site  and  much  of  the  Lincoln  farm,  and 
deeded  it  to  the  State.  The  state  removed  all  houses  and 
buildings  and  developed  the  area  as  the  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln 
State  Memorial.  The  state  subsequently  deeded  the  land  to  the 
National  Park  Service  in  1962  in  order  to  establish  Lincoln 
Boyhood  National  Memorial.  The  National  Park  Service,  in 
two  land  acquisitions  in  the  1960s  and  1970s,  acquired  much  of 
the  remaining  town. 

Today,  Lincoln  City  retains  its  importance  on  the  map  of 
Indiana;  not  as  a  lively  railroad  town,  but  as  the  "address"  for 
the  parks,  memorials,  and  attractions  which  commemorate 
Abraham  Lincoln's  Hoosier  years.  With  the  growing  interest  in 
these  sites,  the  Lincoln  City  area  should  continue  to  be  one  of 
Indiana's  most  popular  destinations. 


This  1927  photograph  shows  the  Lincoln  City  School  and 
playground.  The  monument  on  the  left  is  the  Spencer  County 
Monument  placed  on  the  Lincoln  Cabin  site  in  1917.  The 
steeple  of  the  United  Brethren  Church  can  be  seen  in  the 
distance. 


The  entrance  to  the  park  surrounding  the  grave  of  Nancy 
Hanks  Lincoln  as  it  appeared  in  the  1920s.  This  entrance  was 
due  north  of  the  grave. 


This  brief  history  of  Lincoln  City  was  printed  as  part  of 
"Hoosier  Celebration  '88  —  a  statewide  program  to  celebrate 
the  richness  of  Indiana's  heritage  and  to  work  for  a  brighter 
future.  Lincoln  City  has  been  designated  an  official  Hoosier 
Celebration  '88  Community. 


ALL  SEATS  RESERVED 
Reservations  Recommended 
Adults  $0.50  Children  $5,00  (12  &  under) 
Come  o.irly  for  Ihc  Railsplittcr  Supper 
Reservations  Required 
Adults  $6.50  Children  $4.50 

CROUP  DISCOUNTS  AVAILABLE 


■  Eniov  the  Railsplitter  breasted  chicken  supper,  served 
6;00  -  7:30  p.m.  CDT  at  the  theatre.  Reservations  required. 

Curtain, for  .YOUNG  ABE  LINCOLNis  8:00  pjTi.. CDT.  All 
tickets  will  be  held  at  the  Box  Office.  P'e-pa]d  "^^ets  Will 
be  held  indefinitely.  Non-paid  reservations  wjll  be  held  unM 
7:30  p.m.  CDT  on, the  night  of  the,  performance.  NU 
REFUNDS  for  drama  or  supper  tickets. 

Mail  ticket  orders  to:  YOUNG  ABE  LINCOLN 
P.O.  Box ,7-21,  Lincoln  City,  Indiana  47552 
Or  call  for  reservations:  (812)  937-4493 
Toli-Free  in  Indiana  1-800-346-4665  ,-■ 


Billy  Edd  YOUNG 
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ABE  UNCOLN 

Musical  Outdoor  Drama 

June  14-Aug.  25,  1991  Nightly  except  Mondays 


Billy  Edd  YOUNG 

Wheeler's       »  WVJl  IVl 

ABE  UNCOLN 

Musical  Outdoor  Drama 
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Enclosed  is  $ 

Drama  #  

Supper  #  _ 

for   
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.  adults  #_ 
.  adulU  # 


payment  for 
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dare 
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performance. 


Name  _ 
Address 
City   


.  State 


.  Zip 


Phone  (  )  

VISA  or  MASTERCARD  Exp.  date. 
Card  #  ^  


Signature  

P/ease  make  checks  payable  to  YOUNG  ABE  UNCOLN 


NO  RAIN  OUTS 
at  the  Lincoln  Amphitheatre. 

.YOUNG  ABE  LINCOLN  is  easy  to  findl 
Follow  the  signs'to  Lincoln  State  Park 
off  exit  57  on  I-64- 

YOUNG  ABE  LINCOLN  patrons  will  be 
admitted  free  to  Lincoln' State  Park 
■     from  5:30-8:15  p.m.  CDT. 

f^FROlJ'lNDIANAPOLIS; 


Fifth  ^ 
Anniversary^ 
Season 


VOUNC  ABE  LINCOLN  is  produc:ed,by  Ihe  Univirsily  of-Soulhern  Indiana  ■ 
far  Ihe,  Indiana  Departmeni  of  Nalural  Reiources. 


)une14  -August  25, 1991  Nightly  except  Mondays 

. '  Lincoln  State  Park,  Lincoln  City,  Indiana  : 


J  Music,  history  and  patriotism  fill  the  cool 
^B^^K  night  air  each  summer  as  the  long-legged 
boy  named  Abraham  grows  from  a  curious  lad  of  7  to  a 
strapping  young  mail  of  21. 


Share  Abe's  enthusiasm  for  bool<5  and  learning.  Uugh  a 
his  boyish  pranks.  Mourn  the  tragic  death  of  his  mother  Fee 
the  excitement  of  Abe's  flatboat  trip  down  the  Mississippi 
to  New  Orleans. 


Witness  history  where  It  actually  happened  as  YOUNG  ABE 
MNCOLN  faces  the  rigors  of  frontier  living  and  becomes 
'he  m?n  Seltin^  .0  be'one  of  our  nation's  greatest  leaders. 


A  Music  Drama 
of  Lincoln's  Boyhood 
For  Indiana 


In  the  past  forty-five  years  literally  millions 
of  visitors  to  the  Lincoln  Boyhood  State  and 
National  Parks  near  Lincoln  City,  Indiana 
have  enjoyed  a  unique  experience  of  the  early 
years  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  They  have  walked 
the  trails  that  he  trod  as  a  boy  and  young 
man  during  his  seven  to  twenty-one  years. 
They  have  seen  the  site  of  his  log  cabin  home 
and  shared  the  experience  of  a  typical  pioneer 
homestead  farm.  At  the  Memorial  Building, 
they  have  learned  the  history  of  his  years 
here  in  Southern  Indiana  through  film  and 
exhibits  and  from  tour  guides.  In  an  effort  to 
focus  these  rich  experiences  for  the  visitors, 
project  planning  is  in  progress  for  an  outdoor 
music  drama,  based  on  the  early  years  of  the 
young  Abe. 

Drama,  because  of  its  unusual  quality  of 
shared  experience,  can  teach  and  inform,  as 
well  as  inspire  and  touch  deeply  the  lives  of 
an  audience.  Outdoor  drama  adds  the  further 
enrichment  of  recreational  enjoyment,  cou- 
pled with  a  sense  of  pilgrimage,  when  the  site 
is  an  historical  one.  All  of  these  advantages 
are  potentially  present  at  the  Lincoln  Boy- 
hood Parks. 

In  addition  to  these  cultural  and  aesthetic 
gains,  outdoor  drama,  since  its  beginnings  in 
1937,  has  brought  to  the  locality  of  the  per- 
formance significant  added  annual  revenue. 
An  outdoor  music  drama  can  be  for  a  com- 
munity not  only  an  expression  of  pride  in  its 
local  heritage  but  the  source  of  economic  de- 
velopment as  well. 

The  Lincoln  Boyhood  outdoor  drama  will 
be  unique,  as  the  only  professional  outdoor 


drama  in  the  State  of  Indiana  and  the  only 
one  anywhere  based  on  the  early  life  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln, 


How  did  the  idea  develop? 


M.  HE  Lincoln  Boyhood  Drama  Association, 
Inc.,  the  governing  body  of  the  project,  grew 
out  of  the  interest  and  determination  of  the 
Lincoln  Club  of  Southern  Indiana,  a  member 
of  the  Women's  Federated  Clubs  of  Indiana. 
The  charter  for  this  not-for-profit  corporation 
was  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  Sep- 
tember 16,  1977.  During  the  ensuing  years, 
the  Association  has  strengthened  its  organiza- 
tion with  active  planning  committees.  A  feasi- 
bility study  was  made  by  the  Institute  of  Out- 
door Drama  of  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 
in  1979.  Encouraged  by  the  results  of  the 
study,  the  Association  has  engaged  as  play- 
wright Billy  Edd  Wheeler,  of  Swannanoa, 
North  Carolina.  A  search  is  in  progress  for 
the  music  drama's  producer-director,  as  well 
as  for  State  and  local  financial  support  for  the 
project. 

What  needs  to  be  done? 

Tn  addition  to  a  script  of  professional  qual- 
ity, the  outdoor  music  drama  project  includes 
the  construction  of  an  outdoor  theater  facility 
to  be  located  in  Lincoln  State  Park  in  close 
proximity  to  the  National  Park  Memorial,  to 
be  supervised  and  maintained  by  the  Division 
of  Indiana  State  Parks.  The  facility  will  pro- 
vide for  a  maximum  capacity  audience  of 
1500,  together  with  an  appropriate  parking 
area  and  refreshment  and  local  craft  souvenir 
shops.  The  stage,  suited  to  the  demands  of 
the  script,  will  be  provided  with  adequate 
dressing  and  make-up  rooms  and  associated 
business  offices  and  ticket  booth.  A  roof  sys- 
tem covering  the  audience  seating  and  stage 


areas  is  planned,  in  order  to  avoid  rain  inter- 
ruption of  the  fifty-two  night  run  of  the 
drama  during  the  summer  months.  A  budget 
of  one  million  dollars  has  been  assigned  to 
the  project. 


Who  will  create  the  music  drama? 


B 


ILLY  Edd  Wheeler,  actor,  poet,  play- 
wright and  folk-song  composer,  has  been 
most  recenriy  associated  with  folk-singer  Ken- 
ny Rogers  in  the  filming  of  The  Coward  of  the 
County,  which  is  also  the  title  of  Wheeler's 
song  popularized  by  Rogers.  A  native  of 
Whitesville,  W.Va.,  Wheeler  graduated  from 
Berea  College  in  Kentucky  and  studied  play- 
writing  at  Yale's  School  of  Drama.  His  songs 
have  been  recorded  by  Glen  Campbell,  John- 
ny Cash,  Judy  Collins,  Bobby  Goldsboro,  Pat 
Boone,  Nancy  Sinatra  and  others.  Wheeler  is 
a  Lincoln  enthusiast  and  hopes  to  create  for 
the  Lincoln  Parks  an  outdoor  music  drama 
that  will  charm  the  summer  visitors  and  be  an 
inspiration  to  the  young  people  of  Lincoln's 
own  age  when  he  lived  in  Spencer  County. 


How  will  the  music  drama  be  funded? 


0 


_  UTR.EACH  is  an  important  key  to  effective 
outdoor  drama  planning  and  management. 
The  Association  is  attempting  to  provide  the 
project  with  a  broad  base  of  tax  deductible  fi- 
nancial support,  which  looks  to  Federal 
grants  and  State  support  programs,  as  well  as 
foundations,  industry,  and  private  contribu- 
tions. A  strong  membership  affiliation  is  envi- 
sioned as  the  solid  continuing  support  for  the 
project.  The  following  levels  of  membership 
are  available. 

Regular  annual  membership  — $25.00 
Sustaining  annual  membership  — 550.00 
Supporting  membership— $500.00 
Lincoln  Boyhood  Dra.pa  Ass'n. 
Linceln  City,  IN  47552 


"When  I  was  growing  up  in 
Southern  Indiana,  Lincoln  State 
Park  was  a  source  of  great  pride 
and  enjoyment  for  me  and  my 
friends.  The  thought  of  an  out- 
door theatre  there  is  very  excit- 
ing, and  I  wish  you  great  suc- 
cess with  it. " 

-FLORENCE  HENDERSON 


"I  have  a  wonderful  feeling  about  this  musical 
drama  project!  In  fact,  I've  never  felt  so  positive 
about  a  new  play  before. 

"Young  Abe  Lincoln  growing  up  in  Indiana"  is 
an  inspiring  theme.  In  this  modern  day  when  young 
peoples'  heroes  have  names  like  R2-D2,  3CP0  or 
Superman,  how  nice  to  show  them  a  role  model 
based  on  real  flesh  and  blood! 

Young  Abraham  Lincoln  is  someone  young  people 
can  identify  with  as  they  see  him  play,  run  and 
wrestle  (he  was  a  gifted  athlete),  chop  trees,  study, 
form  friendships,  growing  from  a  boy  to  a  man.  I 
also  think  this  show  has  the  ingredients  to  become 
very  successful  at  the  box  office. 

I  predict  a  hit!  A  show  for  all  ages.  " 

-BILLY  EDD  WHEELER 


"There  is  no  better  example  of  the  axiom  that  'as 
the  twig  is  bent,  so  incUneth  the  tree'  than  that 
which  occured  at  Dale,  Indiana  1816-1830.  This 
was  the  bending-t wig- time  in  the  life  of  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  men— A.  Lincoln.  But  the  "Bending 
of  the  twig"  in  Indiana  has  been  woefully  neglected. 

"Now  comes,  bless  them,  a  group  of  dedicated  cit- 
izens from  the  area  in  which  he  spent  the  14  forma- 
tive years,  determined  to  correct  this  situation.  They 
seek  and  richly  deserve  the  spiritual  and  economic 
support  of  all  persons,  in  and  out  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana, who  are  interested  in  this  worthy  cause. " 

-LEE  NORVELLE 

"Lincoln's  years  in  the  hills  of  Southern  Indiana 
were  of  crucial  importance  to  the  formation  of  his 
character.  This  is  too  little  realized  by  the  nation 
and  the  world.  The  drama  will  help  to  rectify  this 
omission. " 

-HERMAN  B.  WELLS 

"Construction  of  an  amphitheatre  in  Lincoln  State 
Park  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  an  outdoor  drama 
based  upon  the  Indiana  life  of  Lincoln  would  be  a 
most  desirable  and  worthwhile  project.  I  hope  that 
people  will  be  generous  in  their  response  and  that 
this  splendid  project  can  be  funded  and  completed.  " 

-OTISR.  BOWEN,  M.D. 

"Because  we  wanted  to  participate  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  Spencer  County's  important  Lincoln  heritage, 
we  restored  the  historic  Colonel  William  Jones 
house,  a  National  Register  property  in  Gentryville. 
We  are  pleased  that  the  Jones  house-museum  is  now 
being  used  to  help  promote  development  of  the  Lin- 
coln Boyhood  Drama.  The  drama  will  be  the  ideal 
culmination  of  the  hopes  of  Indiana  citizens  to  honor 
Lincoln  and  the  people  and  places  that  shaped  him. " 

-  WILLIAM  A.  AND  GA  YLE  COOK 
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Stilwell  notes  that  new  state  budget  contains 
Young  Abe  Lincoln  Amphitheater  funding 

INDIANAPOLIS  —  Two  years  after  Republican  lawmakers  cut  state  support  for 
operation  of  the  Young  Abe  Lincoln  Amphitheater,  State  Rep.  Russ  Stilwell  (D- 
Boonville)  has  succeeded  in  restoring  funding  for  the  Lincoln  State  Park  attraction. 

Stilwell  said  the  new  biennial  state  budget  approved  today  by  the  Indiana  General 
Assembly  contains  more  than  $1.6  million  in  state  funding  for  the  amphitheater 
and  the  production  of  Young  Abe  Lincoln  that  takes  place  at  the  facility  in  Spencer 
County.  In  addition,  Stilwell  secured  $1 .475  million  for  the  upcoming  celebration 
of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  our  1 6th  president. 

"Almost  two  years  ago  to  this  day,  I  was  fearful  that  we  were  laying  waste  to  a 
major  part  of  our  state's  history:  Indiana's  links  to  one  of  our  greatest  presidents," 
Stilwell  said.  "Most  people  don't  know  that  President  Lincoln  spent  most  of  his 
childhood  right  here  in  Indiana.  Through  the  various  events  that  take  place  at  the 
Lincoln  State  Park,  particularly  the  theatrical  production  of  Young  Abe  Lincoln, 
we  have  made  history  come  alive  for  people  of  all  ages. 

"Unfortunately,  the  budget  passed  by  the  Republicans  who  controlled  the  Indiana 
General  Assembly  in  2005  cut  the  funding  for  the  Lincoln  Amphitheater,"  he 
continued.  "Only  a  single  dollar  was  appropriated  for  the  theater  for  second  year  of 
the  biennium,  which  runs  from  July  1 ,  2006  to  June  30,  2007." 

The  funding  cuts  came  at  the  same  time  that  the  Legislature  approved  a  measure 
that  created  the  Indiana  Abraham  Lincoln  bicentennial  commission,  which  is 
responsible  for  planning  events  surrounding  the  200th  anniversary  of  Lincoln's 
birth  on  February  12,  2009. 

"At  the  time,  it  made  no  sense  to  me  to  authorize  a  group  to  plan  a  celebration, 
then  put  at  risk  the  future  of  a  facility  that  would  seem  to  be  perfect  as  a  focal  point 
for  that  celebration,"  Stilwell  said.  "Over  the  past  two  years,  I  have  talked  to  area 
residents,  classes  of  students  and  even  visitors  to  our  area,  and  they  all  asked  me  to 
see  what  could  be  done  to  help  protect  the  future  of  the  amphitheater." 

By  working  with  key  legislators  who  negotiated  the  final  state  budget  plan, 
http://www.in.gov/legislative/house  democrats/repsites/r74/R74_20070429.html  5/2/2007 
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Stilwell,  the  House  majority  leader,  was  able  to  secure  $825,000  for  the  Young 
Abe  Lincoln  production  and  $810,000  for  the  Lincoln  Amphitheater,  as  well  as  the 
funding  for  the  bicentennial  commission. 

"We  must  continue  to  honor  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  helped  lead 
our  country  during  some  of  its  darkest  times,"  Stilwell  said.  "Through  the  Indiana 
General  Assembly's  actions  this  year,  we  will  be  able  to  continue  to  pay  the  kind  of 
tribute  this  great  American  deserves." 

-30- 


http://www.in.gov/legislative/house  democrats/repsites/r74/R74_20070429.html 
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LINCOLN  BOYHOOD  NATIONAL  MEMORIAL 
"AND  NOW  HE  BELONGS  TO  THE  AGES" 
By  tradition,  Secretary  of  War  Edwin  M.  Stanton  spoke 
these  words  on  the  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  They  are  a 
reminder  of  the  heritage  left  by  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  men 
and  women  of  all  time  to  come.  This  panel,  sculpted  by 
E.  H.  Daniels,  symbolizes  that  enduring  legacy  Located  at 
Lincoln  Boyhood  National  Memorial,  Lincoln  City,  Indiana. 
LBH-CD8  NPS  photo 

©  Eastern  National 
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LINCOLN  BOYHOOD  NATIONAL  MEMORIAL 
LINCOLN  CITY,  INDIANA 
LINCOLN'S  INDIANA  FIRESIDE 
This  full-scale  museum  model  of  a  typical  frontier  hearth, 
was  built  with  stones  excavated  from  the  site  of  the  Lincoln 
family's  Indiana  home,  where  Abraham  Lincoln  worl<ed, 
played,  studied,  and  grew  to  manhood. 
LB-CDIF  Photo  by  Schmitt 
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LINCOLN  BOYHOOD  NATIONAL  MEMORIAL 
LINCOLN  CITY,  INDIANA 

THE  GRAVE  OF  SARAH  LINCOLN  GRIGSBY 
The  remains  of  President  Lincoln's  sister  and  her  infant 
child  rest  in  the  Little  Pigeon  Baptist  Church  Cemetery 
located  in  Lincoln  State  Park.  After  only  18  months  of  mar- 
riage, Sarah  was  to  die  giving  birth  to  her  first  child  on 
January  20,  1828,  at  the  age  of  21.  Her  husband,  Aaron  is 
buried  beside  her. 

LBH-CD9  NFS  photo 
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Arts  &  Crafts  Assn. 


ENCOURAGING:  Art,  Literature,  Music,  Drama  and  all  practical  crafts— the  first  steps 
toward  a  nations  enduring  Culture. 


Uie  Q^incoln  <Hf  lis 


CRAWFORD 


HARRISON 


When  four  counties  connbine  their 

efforts  in  order  to  develope  the  ^  ^  PERRY 

environmental  beauty,  preserve 
the  historical  heritage,  and  SPENCER 
encourage  the  talents  of 
artists  and  craftsmen— 
in  every  phase  of 
creativity— success  is 
inevitable.  Seven  years  of 
progress  attest  to  this  achievement  by  The  Lincoln  Hills  Arts  and  Crafts  Association. 


Spencer  County 


Abraham  Lincoln  in  1816,  the  year  Indiana 
became  a  state,  came  to  Spencer  County  as  a 
seven-year-old  boy  and  spent  16  formative  years  there.  At  Lincoln  City  (Ind.  162) 
are  the  Lincoln  Boyhood  National  Memorial  and  Lincoln  State  Park.  A  headstone  at 
the  Memorial  marks  the  grave  of  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  who  died  of  the  "milk  sick" 
when  Abe  was  nine.  Nearby  in  the  cemetery  of  Pigeon  Creek  Baptist  Church  is  the 
grave  of  his  sister,  Sarah  Lincoln  Grigsby.  The  rebuilt  church  is  set  on  the  foundation 
of  the  original,  which  Lincoln's  father  helped  build  and  made  the  rough  benches  that 
served  as  pews.  At  Gentryville  (U.S.  231)  Abe  worked  as  a  clerk  in  James  Gentry's 
store. 

Santa  Claus  (ind.  245)  is  the  only  postoffice  in  the  United  States  with  this  name,  it 
handles  more  than  four  million  pieces  of  mail  annually.  The  postoffice  is  adjacent  to 
Santa  Claus  Land,  one  of  the  largest  theme  parks  in  the  nation.  Its  initial  impact  is  on 
children,  with  Santa  Claus  in  residence  from  Easter  through  Labor  Day.  But  it  also 
has  many  historical  attractions:  the  O.V.  Brown  collection  of  Lincoln  material, 
which  is  to  be  housed  in  its  own  museum;  the  Hall  of  Famous  Americans,  consisting 
of  lifesize  wax  figures  by  California  artist  Lewis  Sorensen;  the  House  of  Dolls,  a  room 
full  of  dolls  ranging  from  microscopic  to  lifesize— foreign,  antique  and  regional,  and 
the  Presidential  series  (small  wax  figures  of  the  Presidents  and  First  Ladies  from  the 
Washingtons  to  the  Kennedys).  There  is  also  a  transportation  museum  of  antique  cars 
and  a  "surrey  with  the  fringe  on  top." 


The  members  of  Spencer  County 
are  demonstrators  at  the 

Chicago  World 
Flower  &  Garden  Show 

March  20-28 

Mccormick  place 


Presenting— 
'SPRINGTIME  AT  THE 

CABIN  DOOR" 


Our  cabin  is  adjacent  to 


Santa  Claus  Post  Office 


Finest  golf  course  in 
Mid-America 

Exclusive  country 
club  for  dining 

Complete  shopping 
complex 

Tours  on  request 


U.S.  Post  Office 
Santa  Claus,  Indiana 


Cover;  Woodcut-Fr.  Donald  Walpole.  O.S.B.,  Oil  painting  "The  Cabin"-Nelda  May 
Cabin:  Courtesy  Bank  of  Lincolnwood,  I llinois   


Elmer  Pruess-Chalk-talk  artist.  Landscape  Architect.  Harry  Girvin-Technical  Engineer. 


Perry  County 


Tell  City  (Ind.  66  &  37)  was  built  by  the  Swiss  in  1857 
and  named  in  honor  of  William  Tell,  Swiss  national  hero. 
The  craftsmanship  of  the  native  Swiss  settlers  has  made  furniture  making  the  town's 
leading  industry.  There  is  a  Schweizer  Fest  each  August  to  honor  the  townspeople's 
forebears.  Cannelton,  adjoining  Tell  City,  and  so  named  because  of  its  deposits  of 
cannel  coal,  provided  fuel  for  the  earliest  steamboats  on  western  waters.  Many 
over-a-century-old  churches,  factories  and  other  buildings,  constructed  of  rough- 
hewn  native  sandstone,  delight  visitors. 


Crawford  County 


Two  of  the  finest  caves  of  the  Midwest— 
Wyandotte  (Ind.  62)  and  Marengo  (Ind.  64  &  66) 
are  in  this  ruggedly  beautiful  county.  Wyandotte,  site  of  Indiana's  newest  State 
Recreation  Area  and  second  largest  cave  in  the  nation,  is  named  for  the  Wyandotte 
Indians  who  used  its  miles  of  passages  for  shelter. 


Harrison  CoUntV  ^  simple,  two-room  building  of  native  limestone 
■  iciiiiovii  x^MlMiMKy  slabs  is  the  central  attraction  of  Corydon  (U.S. 
460  &  Ind.  135).  The  site  was  chosen  and  named  by  William  Henry  Harrison.  Built  in 
1811-1812  for  the  county's  courthouse,  this  primitive  building  with  its  hand-made 
but  lovely  railings  and  woodwork  served  as  Indiana's  capitol  from  the  beginning  of  its 
statehood  1816  until  1825. 
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LINCOLN  CABIN 
STATE       Lincoln  Hills 
k.PARK        Arts  &  Crafts^ 


We  welcome  your  inquiries,  please  write  for 
GENERAL  TOURIST  INFORMATION 

Lincoln  Hills  Arts  and  Crafts  Assn. 

Old  Curiosity  Shop 

Santa  Claus  Land— in  Santa's  Country 

Lincoln  State  Park 

Lincoln  Boyhood  National  Memorial 

Lincoln  City  Ind. 

Name  

Address   


Rome-Old  Courthouse  and  School,  built 
in  1818,  served  as  courthouse  until 
1859. 

German  Ridge  Recreation  Area. 
Cannelton— the  old  cotton  mill,  LaFay- 

ette  Springs,  down  by  the  river,  the 

new   dam,    and   the  old  sandstone 

church  high  above  the  town. 
Tell   City— A   Swiss  settled  woodcraft 

town,  the  cleanest  widest  streets  in  the 

USA,  culture,  music,  Schweitzer  Fest 

August ,  fine  motel. 
Troy— Dogwood  Tour  each  April,  Lincoln 

Ferry  Park,  shelter  house  and  picnic 

area. 

Out  of  Troy  east  of  Route  545-Huffman 
Mills  Covered  Bridge  which  connects 
Perry  and  Spencer  Counties. 

Chrisney— New  Convention  size  com- 
munity center,  lake,  golf  course. 

Grandview— Exactly  that,  at  the  turn  of 
the  river  and  the  road,  old  river  com- 
merce town. 

Rockport-Flatboat  Festival-landing 
where  Abe  left  for  New  Orleans,  re- 
constructed Pioneer  Village,  Flea 
Markets,  beautiful  courthouse. 

Swimming,  boating,  fishing  and  camping 
facilities  at  4  Multi-purpose  Watershed 
Lakes  west  of  Highway  37  in  central 
and  northern  Perry  County. 

And  back  through  the 
LINCOLN  HILLS 

Gentryville— A  place  where  the  peddler 
stopped,  where  Abe  got  his  books  and 


visited  in  the  country  store. 

Lincoln  City-Lincoln  State  Park,  group 
camp,  lake,  camp  sites. 

LINCOLN  NATIONAL  BOYHOOD 
MEMORIAL-The  living  farm,  stock, 
garden,  orchard,  the  smokehouse  and 
woodshop  and  the  cabin,  recon- 
structed, where  the  pioneer  family 
lived. 

Dale-Two  motels,  antiques,  promoters  of 
the  Heritage  Trail. 

Santa  Claus-"The  spirit  of  giving"-for 
that's  what  Santa  Claus  is  all  about! 
Rides,  enchantment,  lakes,  finest  wax 
museum,  clean  camp  sites,  Christmas 
Lake  Village,  Championship  Golf 
course.  Country  Club  dining. 

The  Creators  Cabin,  Lincoln  Hills  Arts  & 
Crafts,  Route  245,  two  exhibits  each 
year— last  weekend  in  April,  last  week- 
end before  Thanksgiving  at  Lamar, 
Indiana,  Clay  Huff  School. 

St.  Meinrad-The  Little  Alps  of  Indiana. 

St.  Meinrad  Archabbey-A  tranquil  and 
beautiful  place.  A  photographer's  or 
artist's  paradise,  from  the  road,  or  on 
"The  Hill."  Tours  conducted  on  re- 
quest after  you  arrive.  No  charge. 

All  this  within  nice  easy  riding  distance 
from  motel  or  campsite. 

It  would  take  more  than  one  day  to  see  it 
all  so  we  have  guests  for  another  night 
in  Spencer  or  Perry  County!  And 
Welcome! 

Resource  Conservation  and  Development 
Project  located  in  Lincoln  Hills. 


60000  of  these  vjere  handed  out  at 
The  Chicago  Viorld  Flov/er  and  Garden  Show. 
We  are  still  getting  inquiries  from  this 
]_:)romotioiirt.l  oro jeot  • 


THE  CREATORS  CABIN 

Lincoln  Hills  Arts  and  Crafts-Spencer  County 
Santa  Claus,  Indiana  47579 


Rome-Old  Courthouse  and  School,  built 
in  1818,  served  as  courthouse  until 
1859. 

German  Ridge  Recreation  Area. 
Cannelton— the  old  cotton  mill,  LaFay- 

ette  Springs,  down  by  the  river,  the 

new   dam,   and  the  old  sandstone 

church  high  above  the  town. 
Tell    City— A    Swiss  settled  woodcraft 

town,  the  cleanest  widest  streets  in  the 

USA,  culture,  music,  Schweitzer  Fest 

August ,  fine  motel. 
Troy— Dogwood  Tour  each  April,  Lincoln 

Ferry  Park,  shelter  house  and  picnic 

area. 

Out  of  Troy  east  of  Route  545— Huffman 
Mills  Covered  Bridge  which  connects 
Perry  and  Spencer  Counties. 

Chrisney— New  Convention  size  com- 
munity center,  lake,  golf  course. 

Grandview-Exactly  that,  at  the  turn  of 
the  river  and  the  road,  old  river  com- 
merce town. 

R  oc  kport-  F I  atboat  Festival-landing 
where  Abe  left  for  New  Orleans,  re- 
constructed Pioneer  Village,  Flea 
Markets,  beautiful  courthouse. 

Swimming,  boating,  fishing  and  camping 
facilities  at  4  Multi-purpose  Watershed 
Lakes  west  of  Highway  37  in  central 
and  northern  Perry  County. 

And  back  through  the 
LINCOLN  HILLS 

Gentryville— A  place  where  the  peddler 
stopped,  where  Abe  got  his  books  and 


visited  in  the  country  store. 

Lincoln  City— Lincoln  State  Park,  group 
camp,  lake,  camp  sites. 

LINCOLN  NATIONAL  BOYHOOD 
MEMORIAL— The  living  farm,  stock, 
garden,  orchard,  the  smokehouse  and 
woodshop  and  the  cabin,  recon- 
structed, where  the  pioneer  family 
lived. 

Dale— Two  motels,  antiques,  promoters  of 
the  Heritage  Trail. 

Santa  Claus— "The  spirit  of  giving"— for 
that's  what  Santa  Claus  is  all  about! 
Rides,  enchantment,  lakes,  finest  wax 
museum,  clean  camp  sites,  Christmas 
Lake  Village,  Championship  Golf 
course.  Country  Club  dining. 

The  Creators  Cabin,  Lincoln  Hills  Arts  & 
Crafts,  Route  245,  two  exhibits  each 
year— last  weekend  in  April,  last  week- 
end before  Thanksgiving  at  Lamar, 
Indiana,  Clay  Huff  School. 

St.  Meinrad-The  Little  Alps  of  Indiana. 

St.  Meinrad  Archabbey— A  tranquil  and 
beautiful  place.  A  photographer's  or 
artist's  paradise,  from  the  road,  or  on 
"The  Hill."  Tours  conducted  on  re- 
quest after  you  arrive.  No  charge. 

All  this  within  nice  easy  riding  distance 
from  motel  or  campsite. 

It  would  take  more  than  one  day  to  see  it 
all  so  we  have  guests  for  another  night 
in  Spencer  or  Perry  County!  And 
Welcome! 

Resource  Conservation  and  Development 
Project  located  in  Lincoln  Hills. 


60000  of  these  vje-re  bauds  d  out  at 
The  Chicago  V/orld  Flov;er  and  Garden  Show. 
We  are  still  getting  inquiries  from  tuis 
■Dromotional  ovojeot. 


THE  CREATORS  CABIN 

Lincoln  Hills  Arts  and  Crafts-Spencer  County 
Santa  Claus,  Indiana  47579 
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LINCOLN 
STATE  PARK 


Box  216 
Lincoln  City,  Indiana  47552 
812-937-4710 

TRAIL  MAP 

Established  1932  1,747  Acres 
On  Ind.  162  and  Ind.  345 
near  Lincoln  City 

Lincoln  State  Park,  which  adjoins  Lin- 
coln Boyhood  National  Memorial,  of- 
fers visitors  a  chance  to  enjoy  nature 
and  out-of-door  recreation  against  the 
historical  background  of  the  Lincoln 
Memorial. 

An  artificial  lake,  stocked  with  game 
fish,  covers  approximately  85  acres. 
The  lake  at  Lincoln  State  Park  is  well 
known  throughout  southern  Indiana 
for  its  excellent  fishing'.  Boats  and 
docking  facilities  are  available  adja- 
cent to  the  swimming  beach.  Popular 
hiking  trails  lead  around  the  lake  and 
to  the  nearby  fire  tower.  Swimming 
facilities,  boating,  picnicking,  and  a 
Nature  Center  are  amoung  the  recea- 
tional  features  enjoyed  at  Lincoln 
State  Park.  Within  the  park  is  the  Little 
Pigeon  Primitive  Baptist  Church  built 
on  the  site  of  the  early  building  in 
which  the  Lincoln  family  worshipped. 
In  the  church  yard  may  be  found  the 
graves  of  Sarah  Lincoln  Grigsby,  Lin- 
coln's only  sister,  and  other  pioneer 
settlers. 

A  modern  group  camp,  which  has  a 
capacity  of  155  campers  and  leaders, 
is  available  March  through  November. 
A  modern  bathhouse  and  concession 
building,  including  public  rest  rooms, 
Is  located  at  the  bathing  beach. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  TRAILS 


1.  starts  at  boat  dock  and  leads  around 
south  shore  of  lake,  by  fire  tower  and 
back  to  boat  dock. 


2.  Begins  just  East  of  gatehouse  and 
proceeds  in  an  Easterly  direction. 
The  trail  goes  by  an  old  strip  mine 
and  old  honnesite  before  connecting 
with  Trail  1  just  East  of  campground. 

3.  Leaves  Trail  1  at  picnic  shelter  just 
West  of  beach.  Goes  by  old  church 
and  cemetery.  Connects  with  Trail  1 
on  South  shore  of  lake. 

4.  Leaves  Trail  3  just  West  of  old 
church.  Goes  West  to  Gentry 
HomeSite  and  back  to  park  by  way  of 
gatehouse. 


ACTIVITIES  and  FACILITIES 
AT 

LINCOLN  STATE  PARK 


BOATS-Rental  boats  by  hour  or  day. 
Privately  owned  boats  may  be  launched. 
Only  electric  trolling  motors,  powered  by 
no  more  than  one  12-volt  battery,  are 
allowed. 

GAMPING-Campground    equipped  with 
flush  toilets,  hot  water,  and  showers. 
Occupancy  limited  to  two  (2)  weeks.  Sites 
will  accommodate  trailers.  Class  "A"  and 
Primitive  sites  are  available. 

FAMILY  HOUSEKEEPING  CABINS- 
Moderate  fee;  available  April  through 
November.  Write  to  the  Property  Manager. 
Occupancy  limited  to  one  week. 

FISHING-Bass,  bluegill,  etc.  State 
License  required. 

GROUP  CAMP-Short-term  camping  only. 
Camp  has  155-person  capacity.  Open 
March  through  November.    Write  to  the 
Property  Manager. 

HIKING-Several  miles  of  easy-to-moderate 
trails. 

PICNIC  AREAS-Tables,  grills,  toilet 
facilities,  playground  equipment  and 
playfield. 

SWIMMING-Swimming    permitted  only 
when  lifeguard  on  duty.    Free  beach. 
Bathhouse   and   beach   open  Saturday 
before  Memorial  Day  through  Labor  Day. 


SPECIAL  NOTE 


Receipts  from  admission  and  service 
charges  are  used  to  help  defray  the 
operation  and  maintenance  costs  of  the 
park.  List  of  fees  available  in  the  park 
office. 


THIS  IS  YOUR  PARK 

All  visitors  are  expected  to  observe  the 
following  rules  which  are  designed  to  fulfill 
the  purpose  for  which  state  parks  were 
established,  namely  to  preserve  a  primitive 
landscape  in  its  natural  condition  for  the  use 
and  enjoyment  of  the  people. 


SUMMARY  OF 
RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 


1.  Do  not  injure  or  damage  any  structure, 
rock,  tree,  flower,  bird  or  wild  animal 
within  the  Park  (See  No.  2).  Do  NOT 
gather  limbs,  brush  or  trees  (either  live 
or  dead)  for  firewood!  It  MUST  be 
allowed  to  remain  to  rebuild  the  natural 
humus. 

2.  Firearms  are  prohibited  at  all  times. 

3.  Dogs  and  cats  must  be  kept  on  leash 
while  in  the  Park. 

4.  There  shall  be  no  vending  or  advertising 
without  permission  of  the  Department. 

5.  Camping  Is  permitted  only  in  the 
campground.  Youth  groups  must  be 
under  adult  supervision. 

6.  Fires  shall  be  built  only  in  places 
provided.  Visitors  must  put  waste  in 
receptacles  provided  for  that  purpose. 

7.  Motorists  will  observe  speed  limits  as 
posted,  and  park  in  designated  areas. 

8.  Swimming  is  limited  to  such  places  and 
times  as  designated  by  the  Department. 


9.  Drinking  water  sliould  be  tal^en  only 
from  pumps,  iiydrants  or  fountains 
provided  for  tfiat  purpose.  Ttiis  water 
suppiy  is  tested  regularly  for  purity, 

10.  Report  Lost  or  Found  articles  to  the 
Property  Manager. 


CONSIDER  THE  RESULTS 

IF  OTHER  VISITORS 
USE  THE  PARK  AS  YOU  DO 

HELP  PREVENT  FOREST  FIRES 

Build  fires  only  In  designated  places. 

Be  sure  that  cigars  and  cigarettes  are 
extinguished  before  they  are  thrown 
away. 

Break  your  match  before  you  drop  it. 

Report  any  violation  of  fire  regulations  to 
park  officials  at  once. 


THE  INTELLIGENT  USE  OF 
LEISURE  TIME 


This  trail  map  is  given  to  you  with  the 
compliments  of  the  State  of  Indiana  through 
its  Department  of  Natural  Resources  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  direct  your  attention  to  the 
primary  purpose  for  which  the  State  Park 
system  has  been  established. 

These  recreational  areas  are  parts  of 
"original  America,"  preserving  for  posterity 
typical  primitive  landscapes  Of  scenic 
grandeur  and  rugged  beauty. 

Along  the  quiet  trails  through  these 
reservations,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
average  citizen  will  find  release  from  the 
tension  of  his  overcrowded  daily  existence; 
that  the  contact  with  nature  will  refocus  with 
a  clearer  lens  his  perspective  on  life's  values 
and  that  he  may  here  take  counsel  with 
himself  to  the  end  that  his  strength  and 
confidence  are  renewed. 


30M  6-80 


National  Memorial 


Lincoln  City,  Indiana 


MEMORIAL  VISITOR  CENTER 

Historic  building  honoring  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  his  mother./Museum  and  two  Memorial 
Halls./Half-hour  film,  "Here  I  Grew  Up."/ 
Books,  postcards,  slides  for  sale./lnfor- 
mation,  restrooms,  teiephone./Open  daily 
8  to  5  (CST/CDT).  Closed  Thanksgiving, 
Ciiristmas,  New  Year's  Day. 


NANCY 
HANKS 
LINCOLN 
^  CEMETERY 

Burial  place 
of 

President's 

'   ™  J  and 

other 
pioneers. 


LINCOLN  LIVING 
HISTORICAL  FARM 

A  complete,  working  pioneer 
farmstead. /Log  cabin,  out- 
buildings, split-rail  fences, 
animals,  gardens,  crop  fields. 
/Costumed  "pioneers"  pre- 
sent family  living  and  farm- 
ing activities  daily,  mid-April 
through  October. 


LINCOLN  BOYHOOD  NATIONAL  MEMOJIIAL 
IS  ADMINISTERED  BY  THE 
NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 
U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 


National  Memorial 


WHERE  ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN  GREW  UP! 

Oincoln  Boyhood  National  Memorial  is  a 
place  to  learn  about  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  his  family,  who  lived  here  in  a 
pioneer  community  from  1816  to 
1830. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  seven -years  old, 
his  family  moved  here  from  Kentucky  to  settle 
on  160  acres  of  wilderness  land.  This  is  the 
place  where  Abraham  Lincoln  spent  his  boy- 
hood, until  he  was  21. 

Here,  young  Abraham  helped  his  father  Thomas 
clear  the  forest  to  make  a  pioneer  farm.  Here 
his  mother  Nancy  died  when  he  was  only  nine. 
Here  the  growing  youth  split  rails,  plowed  and 
planted  among  the  stumps,  played,  read,  and 
attended  school  "by  littles." 

From  here  in  1830,  Abraham  Lincoln  went  with 
his  family  to  IIMnois,  destined  for  greatness. 


Lincoln  Boyhood  National  Memorial  is  open  daily  year-round. 
The  Memorial  adjoins  the  I  747-acre  Lincoln  State  Park, 
home  of  the  Young  Abe  Lincoln  Musical  Outdoor  Drama,  per- 
formed nightly  except  Mondays,  mid-|une  through  August, 
Lincoln  State  Park  (812-937-4710)  also  has  facilities  for 
camping,  picnicking,  hiking,  swimming,  boating,  and  fishing. 


fURRE 

HAUTE 


ILLINOIS 
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KENTUCKY 
I 


OWFNSBORO 


For  further  information  write  or  call: 
Lincoln  Boyhood  National  Memorial 

Lincoln  City,  Indiana  47552 
(812)  937-4541 


The  idea  of  an  outdoor 
historical  drama  depicting 
the  Lincoln  years  in  Southern 
Indiana  was  given  birth  at 
the  June  1977  meeting  of  the 
Lincoln  Club  of  Southern 
Indiana,  a  member  of  the 
Indiana  Federation  of  Clubs 
and  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs.     A  Drama 
Committee  vjas  formed  at  this 
meeting  and  our  dreara  was 
underway. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  this 
committee,   the  Lincoln  Boyhood 
Drama  Association,  Inc.  was 
formed  in  September  1977» 

The  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  this  tax-exempt, 
non-profit  corporation  are 
working  diligently  toward: 

a  feasibility  study 

•  location  for  the 
amphitheater 

•  financial  support 

•  artists  to  create  the 
production 


ABE  LINCOLN'S  BOYHOOD  -  I816-I83O 

In  tiij.3  drama  in  the 
Lincoln  Hills  wa  hope  to  convey 
the  essence  of  humanity  that 
was  Abraham  Lincoln,  His 
unfailing  sense  of  hximor,  his 
friendly  warmth  toward  his 
fellow  man,  his  need  to  learn, 
his  honesty,  his  frailties, 
his  love  of  work,  his 
compassion  all 
were  woven  into 
his  character 
as  he  grew  to 
be  a  man  here 
in  Spencer 
County,  Indianao 

The  serenity 
of  his  spirit  Is 
caught  in  the  face  carved  on  a 
mountain-top.     Patient  and 
welcoming,  he  silently  greets 
those  who  enter  the  columned 
Memorial  in  our  nation's 
capital  city.     Standing  on  a 
pedestal  in  Parliament  Square 
in  London  proves  him  capable 
cf  being  at  home  anywhere. 

Here  in  these 
hills  in  a  cabin  home, 
^        a  child  of  seven 
grew  to  be  "the 
man  of  the  ages." 

Our  pijirpose 
in  this  drama  is 
to  humbly  accept 
and  proudly  acknow- 
ledge this  ... 
and  to  -  f^i^^ 

KESP  A  HERO  FOR  THE  CHTTDREW  / 


Outdoor  summer  theater 
has  proven  successful  in 
many  parts  of  our  nation  and 
WQ  feel  that  the  historical 
significance  of  our  leading 
man,  Abraham  Lincoln,  has 
definite  appeal  to  all  peo; 
old  and  young  alike. 

Your  support  of  this 
endeavor  will  help  to  bring 
this  to  fruition^ 


Contributions  may  be  sent  to: 

LINCOLN  BOYliOOD  DRAMA  ASSN.,  INC 
Mrs.  Mary  Rodgers,  Treasurer 
Box  33 

Lincoln  City ,^^^nd^_J|J552 

(tenatiye  idea  p£  how  we  would 
use  ^lie       j  cclies . ; 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS; 

(all  serving  gratis) 


Freda  Schroder,  Chairman 
Dean  R.  Brooner 
Ervin  Caldemeyer 
,  M^ry  Conen 
Narl  Conner 
David  Girton 
Mayor  Dale  Helraerich 
Mr.  Ralph  Kennedy 
y.r.  Forrest  Lincoln 
Iris  Ludwlg 
Orvllle  Martin 
Clarence  Price 
race  Riddle 


Mrs 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mrs 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mrs 
Mr. 
Mr. 

Mrs 


Mrs.  Mary  Rodgers 


HONORARY  DIRECTORS: 

Dr.  Wallace  3.  Graves, 
President,  Univ.  of 
ZTansville 

Pr.  Gavin  Barnes,  OSB 
St.  Meinrad  Archabbey 

Mr.  William  Koch 
President,  Santa  Glaus  Land 

Rev.  Russell  Dazey 
Haw  Hope  Baptist  Church, 
Kewtonville 


Neighboring  attractions; 

Lincoln  Boyhood  National 
Memorial  and  Lincoln  State 
park,  Lincoln  City 
Santa  Cl&us  Land,  Santa  Glaus 
Tha  Archabbey,  St.  Meinrad 
Arigel  Mounds  State  Memorial, 

Evansville 
George  Rogers  Clark  National 

Memorial,  Vincennes 
New  Harmony  State  Memorial  and 


Outdoor  3iiiTirner  theater 
has  proven  successful  in 
many  parts  of  our  nation  and 
we  feel  that  the  historical 
significance  of  our  leading 
man,  Abraham  Lincoln,  has 
definite  appeal  to  all  peo}; 
old  and  young  alike. 

Your  support  of  this 
endeavor  will  help  to  bring 
this  to  fruition® 


Contributions  may  be  sent  to: 

LINCOLN  BOYIiOOD  DRAMA  ASSN.,  INC 
Mrs.  Mary  Rodgers,  Treasurer 
Box  33  ,     .  ,^ 

Lincoln  City,  Ind, kJSS^ 


(tenatiye  ide^  pi  how  vje  would 
use  zrie  ^ke •cones.; 


We  Invite  you  to  help  with  the  drama 
depicting  Abe  Lincoln's  Boyhood  

In  1809,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  in 
Kentucky  and  lived  there  for  the  seven 
years  of  his  childhood.     In  1816,  Tom 
and  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  crossed  the 
Ohio  River  with  their  children,  Sarah, 
nine,  and  little  Abe.    This  was  the 
year  Indiana  became  a  State.     Here  he 
grew  up  -  blessed  with  a  good  Mother 
and  a  fine  Stepmother,  he  found  that 
learning  and  laughter  balanced  his 
mind.     His  compassionate  spirit  grew 
also  -  keeping  him  close  to  his  fellow 
man  and  his  God.     The  races  he  won  - 
the  hurdles  he  took  -  the  pinning  down 
of  an  opponent,  either  physically,  at 
wrestling,  or  verbally  in  debate,  made 
him  a  champion  of  Olympic  quality.  He 
set  his  own  goals  and  met  each  chal- 
lenge with  his  best  efforts  from  rail- 


splittii-'^  to  the  Presidancy.  Each 
step  on  the  r.rail  .   f  xcm  the  cabin  to 
Capitol  Hill  made  his  character  grow 
in  ever  greater  dimension.    At  21  he 
sent  to  Illinois,  then  to  Washington. 
His  dream  of  a  united  states,  and  of 
all  men's  freedom  cost  him  his  life. 
Historians  say,  "He  belongs  to  the 
ages."    Abraham  Lincoln  was  neither 
all  saint  or  all  sinner,  he  was  first 
a  man  -  fine  and  faulty  as  we  all  are. 
One  statement  is  true  of  him..,.'-;' 
"He  did  the  best  he  could!" 

This  presentation  is  of  the  age 
called  -  Boyhood  in  the  life  of  a 
man  called  "ABE". 

Promoted  by:  ' 

The  Lincoln  Drama  Club 
Lincoln  City,  Indiana 

F.  Schroeder,  Chairman 


WELCOME  BY 


The  Board  members  of  the  newly  formed 
association  for  the  promotion  of 

THE  LINCOLN  DRAMA- IN  SPENCER  COUNTY 

1816  to  1830 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 

THE  BOARD 
Mrs.  Freda  Schroeder,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Grace  Riddle 
Mrs.  Mary  Rodgers 
Mrs,  Mary  Conen 
Mrs.  Iris  Ludwig 
Clarence  Price 
Narl  Conner 
Ralph  Kennedy 
Dean  R.  Brooner 
Orville  Martin 
Forest  Lincoln 
Dale  Helmerich 
Ervin  Caldemyer  ; 

HONORARY  BOARD  MEMBERS 
Father  Gavin  Barnes,  OSB 
Wallace  B.  Graves,  Pres.  U.  of  E. 
Kale  Holder,  Judge,  Federal  Court 
Russell  Dazey,  Pastor,  New  Hope 

Baptist  Church, Newtonville, IN. 
David  Girton,  Writer,  Director, 
Musician. 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOOQOOOO 

Meeting  in  the  Nancy  Hanks  Room 
July  11 

Lincoln  Boyhood  National  Memorial 


THE  FOURTEEN  YEARS  ■■ 

1816-  -The  bitter  winter-in  a  3-sided 

cabin. 

1817-  -Cleared  cropland,  a  cabin  on 

"free  soil"  in  a  new  state! 

1818-  -Woodcraf ters  Tom  and  son  Abe 

making  a  coffin  for  Nancy. 

1819-  -The  desolate  cabin  and  children, 

no  mother,  a  lonely  father. 

1820-  -A  good  stepmother,  Sally  Bush 

Johnston  married  Tom...  Andrew 
Crawford  taught  school-  — 
memorizing  and  manners! 

1821-  -THE  LITTLE  PIGEON  CHURCH 

1822-  -BOOKS--the  way  to  knowledge  for 

Abraham  all  through  his  life. 

1823-  -Abe  as  church  sexton. 

1824-  -Hard  farm  work  and  riverboating. 

1825-  -The  law  of  the  land  the  the 

river  rules. 

1826-  -Adventure  at  nineteen--building 

a  flat  boat.  The  trip  to  New 
Orleans. 

1827-  -Decisions  -  Dedication  to  insure 

insure  freedom  for  all  men. 

1828-  -Reading  everything  he  could 

find  and  recounting  the  trip 
to  the  pioneers  who  gathered 
in  the  Gentry  Store. 

1829-  -Threat  of  the  milk  sick!  News 

of  fertile  soil  in  Illinois. 

1830-  -One  covered  wagon  brought 

them,  three  were  well-loaded  as 
they    they  moved  toward  their  new 
home  on  the  Sagamon  river  in 
Illinois.  The  child  of  seven 
was  made  into  a  man  in  Indiana. 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  -  Kentucky's  child 
Indiana's  boy,  Illinois' 
Statesman  --President  at 
Washington,  D.C. 
MAN  OF  THE  WORLD. 


PROGRAM 


Presented  July  11,  1978    -  7  P.M. 
In  the  Chapel  at  the 

Lincoln  Boyhood  National  Memorial 
Lincoln  City,  Ind. 

INTRODUCING  THE  DREAM  OF  A  DRAMA 

Words  and  Music 

-'7,^r  i  iS'c  ■  J  ..-J..  _  '  ij.  ■-■•3  .  n 

TREES 

Reading  from  a  play  directed  and 
produced  and  written  by  the  Drama 
Director  at  the  St.  Bede  Theatre* 
St.  Meinrad  Arch  Abbey,  St.  Meinrad, 
Indiana. 

Plajrwrite:  Father  Gavin  Barnes,  OSB 

%%%%%%%%%%%%%% /i% 

Dramatic  Reading  — 
By  David  Girton,  Director  of  Drama 
and  Music,  of  the  current  summer 
theatre  production  at  the  new 
Showhouse  in  Santa  Claus  Land. 

"SING  OUR  SONGS  AMERICA" 
Recognized  and  acclaimed  as  'TOPS' 
by  the  young  thespians  of  Spencer 
County. 

"Fiddler  on  the  Roof"  "Oklahoma" 

and  "Once  Upon  a  Mattress" 

All  professional  quality  performance 

CONCERT  :T 
Organ  Music--Clarence  "Dixie"  Davis 

Who  played  his  was  through  college  - 
Purdue  University 
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LINCOLN  BOYHOOD 
MEMORIAL  was  created  by  the 
State  of  Indiana  as  a  memorial  to 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  mother. 
On  February  19,  1962  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  signed  into  law 
the  act  accepting  the  Memorial  as  a 
unit  of  the  National  Park  System. 

The  Lincoln  family  came  to  this 
place  in  December  of  1816  when 
Abraham  was  seven  years  old  and 
during  the  next  thirteen  years 
carved  out  of  the  forest  a  typical 
frontier  farm.  The  National  Park 
Service  is  developing  a  similar 
Living  Historical  Farm  of  the 
1824  -  25  period  on  a  portion  of  the 
original  Thomas  Lincoln  tract. 
You  are  invited  to  walk  back  into 
history.  Your  visit  begins  at  the 
Exhibit  Shelter  Parking  Area. 


THE  INDIANA  WILDERNESS 

This  land  was  once  a  forest  of  giant  oaks,  maples  and  hick- 
ories which  one  settler  described  as  "woods,  woods,  woods, 
as  far  as  the  world  extends  ...  it  is  seldom  that  a  view  of  two 
hundred  yards  in  extent  can  be  caught  in  Indiana  ...  it  is  a 
vast  forest  penetrated  in  places  by  backwoods  settlers  who 
are  half  hunters,  half  farmers." 

In  1819  another  visitor  measured  the  size  of  some  of  the 
trees  and  found  oaks  of  24  feet  in  circumference  and  larger. 
But  it  was  not  the  great  size  of  the  trees  which  characterized 
the  Indiana  wilderness  so  much  as  the  almost  impenetrable 
thickness  of  the  undergrowth.  Great  masses  of  shrub  and 
brush  were  entangled  with  the  trees  by  huge  grapevines  which 
ascended  to  the  topmost  branches  and  from  there  spread  in 
all  directions.  Months  and  even  years  of  backbreaking  labor 
with  brush  hooks,  brier  sythes,  mattocks  and  other  "grub- 
bing" tools  had  to  be  spent  before  the  land  could  be  farmed. 

These  forests  abounded  in  wild  animals  and  birds.  Wild 
game  such  as  deer,  antelope,  hare,  opossum,  wild  turkey, 
quail,  grouse,  duck  and  many  others  provided  a  plentiful 
supply  of  fresh  meat  while  bears,  wolves,  wildcats  and  an 
occasional  panther  were  a  serious  threat  to  the  settler's  live- 
stock. Lincoln  composed  a  poem  many  years  after  he  left 
Indiana,  one  stanza  of  which  read: 

When  first  my  father  settled  here 

'Twas  then  the  frontier  line. 

The  panther's  scream  filled  the  night  with  fear. 

And  bears  preyed  on  the  swine. 

In  addition  to  the  forest  and  wild  animals,  the  settlers 
were  forced  to  cope  with  swarms  of  mosquitoes  and  black 
flies  wjiich  arose  every  summer  from  the  swamps.  Wood 
ticks,  chiggers  and  lice  as  well  as  rattlesnakes  and  copper- 
heads inhabited  the  underbrush.  All  in  all,  it  is  no  wonder 
Abraham  Lincoln  recalled  he  "had  never  passed  through  a 
harder  experience"  than  that  of  his  journey  from  Kentucky 
to  the  homesite  and  the  early  months  of  settlement. 


CLEARING  THE  LAND 

According  to  an  early  settler  the  first  clearing  was  done  in  a 
"hurry-up-and-get-in-a-erop"  style.  Two  or  three  acres,  all 
that  could  be  cleared  in  a  year  even  with  a  neighbor's  help, 
were  known  as  "eighteen  inches  and  under"  clearings.  All 
trees  under  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  were  felled;  those 
over  that  size  remained  standing.  The  small  trees  were  then 
cut  into  logs,  piled  with  the  brush  and  roots  around  the  base 
of  the  larger  trees,  and  ignited.  The  burning  of  these  piles 
killed  the  standing  trees,  leaving  a  number  of  blackened 
trunks  around  which  the  farmer  was  obliged  to  plow. 

After  the  first  year  or  two,  clearing  was  done  more 
systematically.  Instead  of  burning,  the  settlers  "deadened" 
the  trees  during  the  summer  months  by  cutting  a  ring  around 
the  trunk  with  an  axe  —  a  process  known  as  "girdlin".  This 
prevented  the  sap  from  reaching  the  leaves,  killing  some  trees 
fairly  rapidly  and  others  over  a  longer  period  of  time.  The 
deadened  trees  could  then  be  burned  during  the  following 
winter  and  the  stumps  pulled  in  the  spring. 

THE  LINCOLN  HOMESITE 

In  the  fall  of  1816  Thomas  Lincoln  made  a  preliminary  trip 
to  Indiana  to  select  a  homesite.  He  determined  that  "a 
quarter  section  of  land  in  Hurricane  Township,  Perry 
County,"  (later  Spencer  County)  would  answer  his  needs. 
When  he  had  made  his  choice,  he  followed  the  practice  of 
marking  his  tract  by  piling  up  brush  at  the  four  corners  and 
erecting  a  "half-faced  camp"  near  the  place  where  the  cabin 
was  to  be  built. 

The  half-faced  camp,  used  for  temporary  shelter  by 
hunters  and  settlers  alike,  consisted  of  a  pole  laid  from  branch 
to  branch  of  two  convenient  trees.  A  few  feet  opposite  these 
trees  two  stout  saplings,  forked  at  the  top  and  sharpened  at 
the  bottom,  were  thrust  into  the  ground.  Another  pole,  parallel 
with  the  first,  was  laid  in  the  crotches  and  the  frame  com- 
pleted by  two  more  poles  fixed  upon  the  ends  of  those  already 
in  place.  Three  sides  and  the  roof  were  enclosed  by  poles 
covered  with  brush  and  leaves.  The  fourth  side  of  the  struc- 
ture, which  was  some  fourteen  feet  wide,  remained  open. 
Before  this  open  side  a  fire  was  kept  burning  to  provide  heat, 
a  place  to  cook,  and  protection  from  wild  animals. 


THE  FIRST  LINCOLN  CABIN 

Thomas  Lincoln  was  experienced  in  cabin  building,  having 
helped  erect  many  in  Kentucky,  including  two  or  three  of  his 
own.  The  harvest  season  was  past  by  the  time  the  Lincoln 
family  reached  their  homesite,  and  thus  with  the  assistance 
of  a  few  neighboring  settlers,  construction  must  have  pro- 
gressed fairly  rapidly.  One  family  who  reached  central 
Indiana  about  the  same  year  as  the  Lincolns  reported: 
"Arrived  on  Tuesday,  cut  logs  for  the  cabin  on  Wednesday, 
raised  the  barn  on  Thursday,  clapboards  from  an  old  sugar 
camp  put  on  Friday  and  Saturday  made  crude  furniture  to  go 
lo  housekeeping."  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  Lincolns 
moved  from  the  half-faced  camp  into  a  cabin  before  Abe's 
eighth  birthday. 

A  typical  southwestern  Indiana  log  cabin  similar  to  that 
built  by  Thomas  Lincoln  would  measure  some  18  x  20  feet  in 
floor  area  and  eight  feet  from  floor  to  rafters.  The  unhewn 
logs  with  bark  were  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter  so  eight 
such  logs  were  required  for  each  wall,  plus  a  few  more  to  fill 
in  the  gables.  Before  starting  to  build  the  walls  four  corner 
stones  were  laid  and  two  side  logs  hewn  flat  on  one  side  were 
positioned  on  them.  Properly  notched  logs  were  then  put  in 
place,  one  on  top  of  the  next.  Smaller  poles  were  cut  for  the 
roof.  Clapboards  split  from  straight-grained  logs  were  then 
used  as  covering  and  held  in  place  by  weighted  poles  extend- 
ing the  width  of  the  roof.  Openings  for  a  door,  one  or  two 
windows  and  a  chimney  were  then  cut.  Finally  a  stick  chim- 
ney was  erected  and  the  fireplace  was  covered  with  "stiff  mud 
and  daubed  over  the  chinking  on  both  the  inside  and  outside 
of  the  cabin." 

According  to  Dennis  Hanks,  who  arrived  in  the  fall  of 
1817,  Thomas  Lincoln's  cabin  was  very  crude.  It  contained 
one  room  with  a  loft  above  reached  by  pegs  driven  in  the 
walls.  The  floor  of  the  loft  where  the  children  slept  was  of 
clapboard  but  there  was  only  dirt  on  the  cabin  floor  and  no 
windows  or  door  —  not  even  the  traditional  deer-skin  hung 
before  the  entrance. 

On  October  5th,  1818  Nancy  Hanks  died  of  the  dread 
"milk  sickness"  that  sw  ept  through  Indiana  that  year.  A  year 
later  Thomas  Lincoln,  unable  to  stand  the  loneliness  and 
haphazard  existance,  returned  to  Kentucky  where  he  married 
Sara  Bush  Johnston  on  December  2nd,  1819.  Upon  her 
arrival  at  the  Lincoln  homesite  she  put  Thomas  Lincoln  and 
Dennis  Hanks  to  work  renovating  the  cabin.  Rough-hewn 
planks  called  "puncheons"  were  cut  and  laid  for  flooring,  the 
roof  was  finished  and  a  door  hung.  The  children  were 
washed,  combed  and  "dressed  up"  so  as  to  look  "more 
human."  The  cabin  was  cleansed,  decent  bedding  put  on  the 
pole  and  clapboard  beds,  the  fireplace  overhauled,  and  ample 
cooking  utensils  installed.  Thomas  put  together  a  "proper 
table,  better  stool,"  and  a  chair  or  two.  Finally,  the  inside  of 
the  cabin  was  whitewashed. 

The  bronze  fireplace  and  sill  logs,  cast  in  Munich, 
Germany  in  1936  by  the  International  Art  Foundries,  mem- 
orialize the  thirteen  formative  years  Abraham  Lincoln  spent 
here.  During  this  time  Lincoln  the  boy  grew  to  be  Lincoln 
the  man,  and  his  experiences  affected  him  during  all  the 
later  years. 


CROPS  GROWN  BY  LINCOLN 

CORN  was  probably  the  first  crop  planted  by  Lincoln.  After 
the  field  had  been  cleared  it  was  plowed  diagonally  with 
furrows  about  two  feet  apart,  and  then  plowed  again  with 
furrows  at  right  angles  to  the  first.  Corn  was  then  planted  at 
the  crossings  of  the  furrows,  and  was  often  alternated  with 
pumpkins,  melons  or  gourds  on  every  Mher  hill.  All  the 
cultivating  was  done  with  a  hoe,  and  the  harvesting  by  hand. 
After  the  ears  were  picked,  the  stalks  were  cut,  shocked  and 
stored  for  use  as  winter  feed  for  the  animals.  Corn  that  was 
not  needed  for  home  consumption  was  sold  by  the  bushel  or 
distilled  into  corn  whiskey  which  was  easier  to  transport  and 


PUMPKINS  AND  GOURDS,  planted  in  the  corn  hills,  were 
among  the  most  versatile  crops  grown.  The  hard  rind  gourds 
served  the  settlers  as  bottles,  pans,  ladles  and  funnels.  Some 
gourds,  large  enough  to  hold  a  quantity  of  grain  or  liquid 
made  safe  storage  receptacles  for  seeds,  sugar,  syrup  and 
many  other  items.  There  was  an  old  saying  in  Spencer 
County  that  happy  was  the  man  with  "whisky  in  the  demijohn 
and  sugar  in  the  gourd." 

Pumpkins  grew  to  an  immense  size,  weighing  from  forty 
to  sixty  pounds.  They  made  tasty  pies,  or  could  be  eaten 
stewed  and  buttered,  fried,  or  as  pumpkin  molasses.  Strips  of 
shell  were  made  into  tight  rolls  called  "pumpkin  leather"  and 
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brought  a  better  price  in  the  market.  Dennis  Hanks  recalled 
that  "we  raised  corn  mostly,  and  some  wheat  —  enough  for  a 
cake  Sunday  morning."  By  1824  the  Lincoln  farm  grew  ten 
acres  of  corn  and  five  of  wheat,  according  to  Hanks. 

Corn,  and  other  crops,  were  always  in  jeopardy.  They 
ran  the  risk  of  late  spring  or  early  fall  frost;  they  were  sub- 
ject to  the  hunger  of  cutworms;  and  there  might  be  too  little 
or  too  much  rain.  'Woodpeckers  swarming  in  the  deadened 
trees  pulled  up  sprouting  plants;  wild  turkey  fed  on  the  newly 
planted  seeds  or  ripened  ears  and  squirrels  made  constant 
raids  upon  the  fields  along  with  racoons  and  other  animals. 


chewed  by  the  children.  The  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry  were 
also  fed  on  pumpkin  or  pumpkin  seeds. 

COTTON  AND  FLAX  were  grown  on  almost  every  farm  to 
provide  fibers  which  could  be  first  spun  into  thread  and  then 
woven  into  cloth  and  linen. 

Traditionally  flax  was  planted  on  Good  Friday.  In  late 
summer,  when  it  was  ready  for  harvesting,  the  flax  was  pulled 
and  either  spread  on  the  ground  or  put  in  a  pond  or  lake  and 
left  for  several  weeks.  This  process  rotted  the  woody  parts 
of  the  plant,  which  were  then  broken  up  on  a  flax  break.  The 


stalks  were  "scutched"  or  "swingled"  to  knock  bits  of  stalk 
out  of  the  fiber.  These  fibers  were  then  "hetcheled"  by  pulling 
them  through  several  successively  finer  combs.  After  this 
process  they  were  ready  to  be  spun  into  thread  and  finally 
woven  on  the  loom  into  linen  cloth.  Flax  was  also  combined 
with  wool  to  form  "linsey  woolsey,"  probably  the  most  com- 
mon cloth  of  the  frontier. 


TOBACCO  was  also  grown  in  small  patches  for  use  in  the 
home.  The  frontier  variety  was  much  darker  than  that  of 
today,  and  was  used  for  pipe  smoking  or  chewing.  When 
ripe  the  crop  was  harvested  and  hung  on  sticks  or  racks  in 
the  field  to  dry.  It  was  then  moved  to  the  barn  and  later  made 
into  twists. 


A  GARDEN  supplied  fresh  peas,  beans,  cabbage,  potatoes, 
turnips  and  various  other  vegetables.  The  settlers  also  planted 
herbs  which  they  used  for  flavoring  and  as  a  preservative. 
Peas  and  beans  as  well  as  the  root  crops  such  as  potatoes  and 
turnips  could  be  eaten  fresh  or  stored  for  winter  consumption. 


AN  ORCHARD,  usually  of  apple  trees,  was  one  of  the  first 
plantings  made  by  the  settler  after  he  had  cleared  his  land. 
Apple  trees  would  grow  in  almost  any  soil,  and  the  fruit 
could  be  eaten  fresh,  stored,  made  into  apple  butter  or  into 
cider. 


OTHER  FARM  BUILDINGS 

THE  BARN  housed  most  of  the  domestic  animals  and  pro- 
vided storage  space  for  feed,  wagons,  harness  and  the  many 
farm  tools.  Among  these  farm  implements  the  shovel-plow, 
the  hoe  and  the  axe  were  most  frequently  used.  Wooden  pitch- 
forks, rakes  and  shovels  along  with  harrows  and  flails  com- 
prised most  of  the  balance  of  the  farming  tools. 


THE  BARNYARD  was  the  focal  point  for  much  of  the  farm 
activity.  Here  the  cows  were  milked  each  morning  and  then 
turned  out  to  pasture.  Horses  and  oxen  were  harnessed  for 
work;  the  sheep  penned  and  sheared.  Hogs,  chickens  and 
geese  were  also  found  in  the  barnyard  or  running  loose 
around  the  farm  area.  Fences  were  used  to  keep  animals  out 
of  cuhivated  fields  rather  than  confine  them  to  a  particular 
pen. 


THE  SMOKE  HOUSE  was  essential  to  the  pioneer  and  his 
family.  After  meat  was  butchered,  the  hams,  shoulders  and 
sides  were  put  in  casks  of  brine  to  cure,  then  hung  in  the 
smokehouse  to  smoke  for  about  two  days.  Pork,  which  was 
the  most  important  meat  in  the  frontier  diet,  and  a  lesser 
extent  beef  and  wild  game,  were  cured  in  this  fashion. 


PIONEER  CRAFTS 

On  the  frontier  almost  everyone  practiced  at  least  two,  if  not 
many  more,  professions.  Thomas  Lincoln  was  first  a  farmer 
and  second  a  carpenter  and  house-joiner.  Beyond  these  he 
was  also  a  cooper  who  made  barrels  or  casks  and  a  wheel- 
wright who  made  wagon  wheels  and  sometimes  wagons.  He 
was  known  for  his  fine  craftsmanship  and  cabinet  work  done 
with  tools  which,  though  crude  by  today's  standards,  were 
said  to  be  "the  wonder  of  the  neighborhood."  Like  all  good 
neighbors  in  this  rugged  land,  he  helped  others  construct 
their  houses  and  build  the  Little  Pigeon  Church. 

Located  in  the  backyard  in  close  proximity  to  the  cabin 
were  a  number  of  things  important  to  the  frontier  family.  A 
grindstone  was  used  to  sharpen  tools;  an  ash  hopper  placed 
in  a  corner  was  used  to  make  lye  by  pouring  water  over  wood 


ashes  and  collecting  the  substance  that  dripped  from  the 
bottom.  This  lye  was  then  mixed  with  fat  to  make  soap 
through  a  formula  which  called  for  six  bushels  of  ashes  plus 
fifty  pounds  of  grease  to  equal  one  tub  of  soap.  A  large 
kettle  was  always  available  for  rendering  lard,  making  soap 
and  doing  the  wash. 

We  hope  you  have  enjoyed  your  visit  to  the  Lincoln  Liv- 
ing Historical  Farm.  If  you  have  not  yet  done  so,  the  National 
Park  Service  invites  you  to  visit  the  other  areas  of  the 
Lincoln  Boyhood  National  Memorial,  including  the  Exhibit 
Shelter,  the  Grave  of  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  and  the  Visitor 
Center. 
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East  room,  before  restoration 


East  room,  after  restoration 


Classic  Revival  embellishment.  A  large  central  hall  is 
flanked  by  rooms  with  end  chimneys,  and  a  long  cook- 
ing wing  projects  from  the  rear.  The  house  has  especi- 
ally elegant  woodwork  in  the  east  room;  window 
jambs  extend  to  the  floor  in  pilaster  fashion,  cornices 
decorate  the  window  and  door  lintels,  and  eleven -foot 
high  cupboards,  which  still  have  original  hardware, 
are  built-in  beside  the  fireplace. 

Arietta  Bullock's  description,  along  with  some  foun- 
dation remnants,  indicated  the  previous  existence  of 
a  large  pantry  off  the  kitchen.  Modern  kitchen  appli- 
ances and  bathroom  facilities  are  now  hidden  in  the 
restoration  of  this  old  pantry,  so  that  such  present- 
day  conveniences  do  not  intrude  upon  the  main  part 
of  the  house. 

Every  attempt  was  made  to  preserve  the  1834  design: 
no  doors  or  windows  were  moved,  no  rooms  divided. 
When  woodwork  was  too  decayed  to  use,  new  wood 
was  carefully  shaped  to  duplicate  the  old.  All  the 


Colonel  William  Jones  House 


History 

Colonel  William  Jones  was  born  in  Vincennes  in  1800 
and  as  a  young  man  settled  in  Spencer  County  where 
he  became  a  merchant,  farmer,  politician  and  soldier. 
He  and  his  wife  Rachel  Oskins  Jones  first  lived  in  a 
log  house  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  which  passed 
through  their  farm,  and  their  store  and  post  office 
stood  alone  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  When 
business  prospered,  they  erected  the  present  brick 
house  next  to  the  store.  Oral  tradition  dates  the  be- 
ginning of  construction  at  1834. 

A  community  consisting  of  perhaps  a  dozen  log  cabins 
grew  up  around  the  store  and  was  known  as  Jones- 
boro-  William  and  Rachel  reared  five  boys  in  the  little 
village — James,  William,  Henry  Clay,  Winfield  Scott 
and  Charles.  Two  other  children  were  killed  in  a 
tragic  gunpowder  explosion  and  became  the  subject 
of  ghost  stories  which  later  circulated  in  the  neigh- 
borhood- 
Jones  employed  Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  helper  in  his 
store  until  Lincoln  departed  for  Illinois  in  1830.  Both 
Jones  and  nearby  merchant  James  Gentry  are  men- 
tioned in  Lincoln  literature  as  influential  employers 
of  the  young  Lincoln.  In  1844  Lincoln  visited  Jones 
while  making  campaign  speeches  for  Henry  Clay's 
presidential  candidacy.  This  overnight  visit  is  de- 
scribed in  an  1865  manuscript  in  the  William  Herndon 
collection  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

From  1838  to  1841  Jones  served  as  a  Whig  representa- 
tive in  the  Indiana  State  Legislature.  He  was  a  lieuten- 
ant colonel  in  the  Union  Army,  53rd  Regiment  of 


Before  restoration 


William  Jones 


Indiana  Volunteers,  until  his  death  in  the  Battle  of 
Atlanta  on  July  22, 1864.  He  is  buried  in  Marietta  Na- 
tional Cemetery  in  Georgia. 

Sometime  in  the  1850's  Colonel  Jones  and  his  family 
moved  their  business  and  residence  one-half  mile  east 
to  James  Gentry's  settlement,  GentryviUe,  which  had 
surpassed  Jonesboro  in  importance.  The  Jones  house 
then  had  a  succession  of  owners  until  1887  when  it 
was  purchased  by  George  and  Arietta  Seward  Bul- 
lock, whose  heirs  owned  it  until  restoration  began  in 
1976.  All  the  log  buildings  which  made  up  the  rest  of 
Jonesboro  gradually  disappeared,  and  the  Jones  house 
was  surrounded  by  a  hundred  acres  of  forest. 

Arietta  Bullock's  written  history  of  Jonesboro,  based 
upon  her  impressions  as  a  young  wife  in  1887,  in- 
cludes a  description  of  the  Jones  house  and  farm  and 
was  invaluable  during  restoration. 

On  May  12, 1975,  the  Jones  property  was  listed  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  Indiana  Department 
of  Natural  Resources. 

Restoration 

In  1976  the  Colonel  Jones  house  was  purchased  by 
William  and  Gayle  Cook.  It  could  not  have  stood  much 
longer  against  the  elements,  as  the  soft  brick  walls, 
three  bricks  thick,  were  crumbling  internally  and 
could  no  longer  support  repairs.  After  much  study, 
consultation  and  soul-searching,  the  decision  was 


made  to  carefully  number,  dismantle  and  reassemble 
every  part  of  the  house.  This  was  the  only  way  the 
house  could  be  saved.  Pritchett  Brothers  Contractors 
of  Springville,  Indiana,  began  the  painstaking  res- 
toration in  June  of  1976. 

The  building  was  in  dilapidated  condition— plaster 
was  falling  down,  floors  were  sagging,  woodwork 
was  rotted,  windows  were  broken.  One  bright  spot 
existed:  except  for  an  alteration  to  the  second  story, 
the  house  retained  nearly  its  original  design  through- 
out, making  accurate  restoration  possible.  It  had 
never  been  modernized  or  remodeled;  not  even 
plumbing  had  been  added.  The  Bullock  heirs  had 
wisely  prohibited  any  changes,  hoping  that  someday 
restoration  could  take  place  and  the  original  design 
would  be  intact  for  reference.  Before  any  work  was 
done,  therefore,  details  of  the  house  were  photo- 
graphed, measured  and  drawn  on  blueprints  so  that 
every  feature  could  be  faithfully  preserved. 

The  one  major  alteration,  made  about  1910,  was  the 
removal  of  the  second-story  observatory.  This  tower 
room,  surmounted  by  a  scuttle  hole  and  captain's 
walk,  was  a  source  of  continual  water  leakage  and 
was  razed  and  roofed  over  by  George  Bullock.  Its  res- 
toration design  is  based  upon  Mrs.  Bullock's  written 
description,  clues  left  in  attic  construction,  and 
recollections  of  long-time  area  residents.  The  obser- 
vatory is  an  unusual  feature  on  a  Federal  house. 

The  rest  of  the  house  is  of  typical  Federal  design  with 


original  doors  survived  except  two.  Original  glass 
exists  in  many  of  the  windows.  The  stairway  to  the 
observatory  was  rebuilt  upon  a  pattern  faintly  visible 
on  the  walls;  the  shape  of  the  bottom  step  was  still 
outlined  on  the  wood  floor  under  layers  of  linoleum. 
The  floors  are  poplar,  as  is  all  the  wood  in  the  house, 
and  they  were  repaired  where  necessary  with  old 
poplar  salvaged  from  a  Warrick  County  house.  Iron 
fixtures  from  the  original  cooking  fireplace  were 
discovered  when  the  rear  wing  was  restored,  and 
these  were  replaced  in  the  fireplace  masonry. 

Outside,  some  of  the  largest  red  cedars  in  Indiana 
shade  the  spacious  front  lawn,  and  remains  of  inter- 
secting brick  walks  can  be  detected  in  the  grass.  Lilacs 
and  fruit  trees  are  scattered  over  the  grounds.  Deer, 
foxes  and  woodchucks  are  occasionally  seen  in  the 
clearing  around  the  house.  In  the  woods,  the  springs 
which  once  sustained  the  homesites  of  Jonesboro  still 
flow  across  the  farm  toward  Little  Pigeon  Creek. 


Photos  in  this  brochure  by  Walter  Niekamp. 
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U^c?^F?^^"!!!l?h'^"'^*'••••  <"  o"?'""  Thomas 
;.lk  Vh.  ..m:  "1?  «"/oy"i»nl  0'  everyone.  Wera  you  can 
ho!  InH  .,"5  ''"'^  which  Abraham  Lincoln  walked  as  a  sman 
,°aci  ,h,  lnll^°^  "Trll '""oundlngs  the  Selpid 
l,.?f  ?h  .  -.^^"l"^^  "1""  he  became  As  vou 

ff,^j3=:.i''oTcr?lVe'fnT;l'oi°e?''dl.'^'?ni°^?rr^^^^ 
^nVo^r.i'J^i^^'Srhr.""'-'''''""'"''"''"-^^^^^^^ 
^nriVS'l  °"      "lahllshed  trails.  Insect  biles,  poison  Ivy 
?Sm(or?  Th.  '""'""'I '"'t"  may  cause  unnewsaa^  £ 
of  ?,?'  ""ll""".  woods  and  the  land  belong  to 

all  of  us.  Please  be  careful  not  to  damage  or  remove  anylhrng 
D?;  (Llquldambar  styraclllua) 

Plonsers  ground  the  leaves  of  the  gum  tree  for  the  treaimoM 
m-m  nf  h'""  'f ohewing  gum  and  (or  thi  lreat 

SJe  out  a*".!L"J^'i ■ 'h'Ped  leaves  once  cfushid 
give  out  a  clean  sweet  (ragrance  and  have  a  lart  taste 

J.  WOODLAND  COMMUNITY 

shalt^l"r7H™°?hi°"?P}'  °'  y.""  9'"°^  'rom  the  sun,  and 
?N~  .oH  'he o(  rain,  and  adds  r^ols- 

inH  '°  ^"'er  their  decaying  leaves  Irunks 

Shelter  In  , he  wn'^H*  ^'"^  =nl,Salf  nnd  food  and 

aneiier  In  the  woods:  worms,  Insects  and  moles  In  the  S 

fh'e  me  i;r°.:ihJ:',"3?'"'°='""L'  hollow  trees;  birds  In 
M  V^*^'?'  'O""  and  rabbits  In  underground  bur- 
wTh  his  back"'^?l^?f  •'•'™d  youth  In  bucffirsming 
muring  fS?eat.^  '  '  ~  '"""'"S'  ""«"'"9  '°  'he  mur- 
3.  THE  FENCE  ROW 
h,-"9,^3?  °  'ence  would  have  been  here  Later  a  ru^i 

;f,lt","- '^°'£'°.°'<'°'»'»"9'eofvlnesflndsma^^^^^^^^ 
-  natures  fence.  Rabbits,  quail  and  other  wildlife  find  food 
and  shelter  among  these  brambles  and  weeds 
*•  P'N  OAK  (Ouerous  paluslrii) 
jrf2*J°''9*,°^'"  '™8S  are  common  In  moist  forests  From  the 
?ounh''S?,?f,^f'P'"-''^°i°"^'''^="=*^«,ourSo™m^^^ 
tough  durable  pegs  to  help  fasten  together  their  loo  bulld- 
tag^s.  P,oneers  often  built  their  log  cabins,  bridges  and  Sarns 

5.  OLD  HOME  SITE 

luaflv  an  ow  h^'n,;;^^;';! • happening  here?  This  Is  ac- 
tually an  old  home  site  and  you  can  still  SSe  the  rsmaino  nj  lh= 

S1"?,°,'k?"  y""''      »  "e  Nke  here  twInTye^^^^^^ 

see  a  1^  ?  o I'/nce  ^^."".^""^'''S'''  '^'''"9^  are'm^rfth^n  you 
hlio.  .i,  Slancel  You  "see"  when  you  look  closely  —  and  It 
e^RfnlV,!*  )!°"'  '':"«9l"atlon.  Listen!  Can  you  hear  a  baby 
crying?  A  tired  mother's  voice?  Can  you  smell  oork  f%lnn  »nri 
her^errgoT'        °"  '-gln^al^Hi^X^'^I^^.^SS 

6.  SASSAFRAS  (Saaiafrat  albldum) 
Jmortrirrr.if?*     "'"^"i'         along  the  edge  of  the 
^nSf^J     ^         raoognlzed  by  its  leaves.  Its  reddish  bark 
?..^e.^9rfen  young  twigs.  There  are  three  diHerent  shaoed 

S?«1„°KJi'''  y°"  Pl'^l<  'hem  out?  Some  leavis  hate 

?r^y'one"obe  o?f ln'oir°TK  '""^  ""^  mittens,  and  o.herl  uTe 
SDlcv  odo,  .nH  ..I  o^o^-  ^°''"9  Stems  and  twigs  have  a 
KhXmnJ.K  "  "."I-  Pioneers  made  long  lasting  b?own  d«e 
L^ncS  n  ?a',^ M  Sassafras  wood  was  probably  used  by  thi 
ten"  a.!"  ""a  ai;d  for^rtlSS 

2  aKfh^e'^iilifi  ^Zit^\^B 
ItV^f^AV^^"  extremes.  Rabbits,  meadow  mice  cHcket? 
M  .2?hi^Sf  "2"  l"" »*ial'"  amongihe  tan  g^ass 
6S  and  herbs.  Hawks,  snakes  and  seed  eating  birds  hum  by 


•Kii  liL  a  "  "ranches  with  age.  Compared  to  other  cherries 
Jioil?A'?'°°'^*  'a'»j  in  May  or  June.  Its  clusters  of  S  white 
owers  give  way  to  fruit  which  bdcomes  tart  and  black  bv  the 
i'^S,''/'Pi"^'1'a'a  summer.  Song  birds  do  not  let  them  hano 
longi  And  neither  did  black  bears  and  their  cut^s  diirinn  nio^ 
neer  days.  The  Lincoins  and  Ihei?  nefghbo  s  quickly  Sirned" 
nea'rThe^^rl^li^ea."^ ia.asumr,';^siSJ 
19.  BEE  TREES 

Look  (or  a  bee  hivel  Almost  any  hollow  tree  makes  a  oonri 
home  for  bees.  In  the  early  days  of  pioneer  beeksMino^  hn^ 

ESar^=-™-i=^^ 

metr  mS,i,  rijf  ^  f""  "^a^eragea.  in  home  remedies  and  with 
TniL^lrt  tl^^  ew  minutes  to  watch  and  listen  as  the  bees 
enter  and  leave  their  hives.  Would  you  agree  that  honevheS 
CtaZeSf  '""^^'^  a^d  most  intSre'st^" 

n/i^!rJ^  """""'a  P«eu<io-acacla) 

The  locust,  a  medium  size  tree,  is  easily  identified  hv/ 
woody,  sharp  spines  and  its  rows  of  small  leaves  f  vou  took 
closely  you  wi  I  find  that  each  stem  may  have  "om  seven  to 
seventeen  leaflets.  Its  fragrant  while  flowers  appear  In  f^lj  o, 
u^^^  J^f  "ard,  close  grained  wood  of  thriocust  was 
5,n,»'m.'^""  'alls  and  barn  nails.  Sob  wishes  phra- 
sanis,  mournmg  doves,  rabbits  and  deer  eat  the  seeds 


«°«";;i;iU^gVre^je^^io'teijr^^ 


?u7a.'iS^,r.iiry'o"u?t;ir.2^a'y,'°"' "  '"--'"9  these 
1.  What  kind  of  tree  has  a  itsr-shaped  leaf? 
UhlpeXv'ea?""''  "'"arently 
l."e,?Xarb';.L';,le''7rV^M,'-''^-  -™  P- 

'7a^;"dV;r.VrSXmriir'"''''--"^ 

5.  "Leaflets  three,  let  It  be,"  refers  to  what  plant? 

^'  rX?"""* °' """"  '  ""an's  mouth 

^&;^=w^ay^^M«^^^^^^^^ 
.rb'^acVK  KVo'i,rt?u''nr'"'^''^^'' 

JitTbea'r'cubl"'''  "'"''^  "^""9  "ird, 

'  ^'  tea^vM  '■^nll^n,.^  Identified  by  Its  small,  sharp  spines  and 
leaves  containing  (rom  aeven  to  seventeen  leaflets? 


day,  while  owls  and  (oxes  hunt  here  at  night  Earthworm. 

Uk'i°i^;',n°''f  ""'-^als  alrale  and rrtlMzeThe 

n?,iK.  ,  ?  ''J™"'  a  gfassland  can  support  only  a  1 1  ml  ad 
Slant,  , nHfii"","?"^  J^l^ais.  What  may  happen  Itoo  man? 
F«nS„  ''^ '°  '"a  here?  Why?  Sor^eday  this  gVaas- 

land  area  n^ay  become  a  forest.  Then  raccoons,  woodpeckers 
Svelte  now™'"'"" 9'aas  snakes'and  bi?dJ^ 

»•,  ENVIRONMENTAL  SHELTER 

HerVvouwm«nrt'f7""''"'"'"''"'"''°h»centertoryou. 
riZl     ,1,  aja^aa  cross  section  of  a  log.  Count  the 

rings  on  the  tree  to  determine  its  age  How  old  was  the  ir«» 

S  w^rfflr^ffe-«S££ 

has  endured  dry  years.  While  you  rejt  listen  and  think  How 

9.  BLACK  OAK  (Ouercus  valullna) 

Lumbemen  recognize  only  two  kinds  of  oak  -  "white"  and 
n  A™7.U  ?a  color  of  their  respective  woods.  Early  plo- 
,'3??^  also  divided  oaks  into  these  two  general  classes  with 
,^2  v.S'i^'^^''''*;'  stronger,  more  durable  and  beautiful 
ThBh  ,?k°ni'J  l^^''"l,""■=ar,  and  less  resistant  to  decay 
Is  rL?ricteS?o  hp  ^'o^lf '  T'""^'  °'  ^ad  oak  family  and 
L.  .h.  M„  °  '^a  poorer  soils,  such  as  the  clay,  gravelly  rido- 
fnn  °'  southern  Indiana,  in  early  spring,  ihe  un  old- 

Ing  leaves  are  a  deep  red,  turning  silvery  within  a  few  davs 
Early  se  tiers  in  this  region  probably  found  b  ack  oaks  of  im 
mense  size  and  used  the  wood  to  build  their  cabins  sleds  anrt 

:o?SScfce?s' H^ail^'o^ ''v^''^«?'='"^'™^ 

set  ofSn  dishes?'°"  °'  a  ''"V 

10.  STAGHORN  SUMAC  (Rhus  lyphlna) 

IsTThi^rn^  m.'D;  '""""^i "."l"  "«'*  or  in  the  edge  of  a  tor- 
est.  The  country  people  of  the  Appalachians  esneriaiiu  in 
Maryland  and  VIrpinia,  took  Sumac  to  he  tanneries  bS« 
n^ceT'Kfj"  twigs  are  rich  in  tannin,  a  substance  used  ?o 

Tn  Su'mac  The  ba'rk  'S'XV  °'  't'''^'  ware  once  cured 
Slu  v^^  .monti?  Tk  .  '  ®  Staghorn  Sumac  is  dark  and  usu- 
ally very  smooth.  The  twigs  and  leaves  feel  hairy  to  the  tnurh 
I^nJ^rl^'l'^"  °'  "^a  Sumac  have  S  found  in  the 
fh°*,'",^">'  'i°"9  birds,  skunks,  deer  and  moose  In 
autumn,  the  foliage  is  usually  brilliant  red.  '"oose.  in 

11.  MAPLE  (Acer  aaacharum) 

Sugar  maple  leaves  are  three  to  five-lobed  with  U-shaoeri 
c  efts  between  the  lobes  as  compared  with  the  V-shaoed  cleH, 
t°auoht  thlln"3i="T  TJ"''-  Tradition  says  tha  th^sqCirre 
inr??hi  i^h"'^'°".  "'at  the  sap  of  Ihe  sugar  maple  was  sweet 
^rll^^'""'^"^  'a"9ht  the  early  settiels.  Today  people  a  i 
across  America  use  maple  syrup  on  their  oancakef  The 

r=rm,t  2  2  ".lads-  The  shape  of  the  maple  tree  is  usually  dl- 
term  ned  by  the  conditions  under  which  it  grows  When  it  has 
plen  y  of  room  to  grow,  the  tree  has  a  short  trunk  amd  oval  ton 
31  m'ete^S  oVSa',r?h'  '"""9'.'  '"^  may%ach  a'h°eighTS( 

The  old  saying,  "Leaflets  three,  let  It  be,"  means  what  it  saun 
f^  l&nTn  °K  "^^5  'aaved  plant  contain  an  oIlThat  caused 
irritation,  blisters  and  swelling  on  oontacti  It  orows  as  an  oror? 
shrub,  as  a  trailing  vine,  or  as  a  tree  c  Imber  DesolUfhe  no^ 
sonous  e  (ecta  of  the  plant  on  humaSMhrfrults  5  e  relished" 
by  over  sixty  species  of  birds  Including  the  bob  white  i^hea- 


s"n'|jy"'5;eds"'  """^  'P™ad  the  pol- 

12.  HONEYSUCKLE  (Lonlcara  app.) 

A»°iS°and  h'e^^r'iH.ili?  "i^'""^  blossoms,  was  introduced  (rom 

Inn^^flflU'*?!*  (Oloapyroa  vlrglnlana) 

p'e^';  rirtV^rui?i;%fe^^srbe^rrrpL7«r.- 

man  8  mouth  awry  with  mucfi  tormen?."  When  the  ("u  Is  floe 
skunks,  and  above  all,  the  opos3un?re^  sh  the^oh  (r?S  .h'^ 

14.  HAWTHORN  (Cralaegui  app.) 

16.  WHAT  GOOD  IS  A  DEAD  TREE? 

tm/  fhe  rtf  1^°,?="  '°r  new  plant  and  animal  life.  To  accompliSh 
17.  SYCAMORE  (Plalanui  occldenlalli) 

Itohfsfnce  l?s  bre?^nr:  T  "ae  wTs  a  2ercom°e 

9  n  ,  presence  and  enormous  growth  Indicatsd  r  rh 
h„i  ■  ^"V  living  sycamores  more  than  a  hundred  years  old  are 
cSw  o^  o  o  in  J  hoVi,,'"  P'°"aers  oZ  slaffia  home 

nSVnnraiV.^         sycamore,  and  sometimes  a  wholelam- 
liy  took  shelter  In  one  until  their  log  cabin  could  be  raised 

The  black  cherry  Iree  may  grow  as  high  as  24  meters  (80  feet) 
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LINCOLN  BOYHOOD 
NATIONAL  MEMORIAL 

GUIDE  TO 
NATURAL  RESOURCES 


This  guide  is  intended  to  provide  insight  into  the  interrelationship 
between  man  and  the  landscape.  Pioneers  on  the  southern  Indiana 

frontier  in  the  early  19*  century  lived  close  to  the  land.  They 
looked  to  the  natural  environment  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 
Their  survival  was  dependent  on  the  resources  they  found  and  their 
ability  to  effectively  utilize  them.  But  in  the  process  of  doing  so, 
they  altered  the  environment  as  well.  They  hunted  the  wild  animals 

and  cleared  the  land.  Those  who  followed  them  continued  to 
reshape  the  land  and  the  enviroimient  for  varying  reasons.  Lincoln 
Boyhood  National  Memorial  combines  the  commemorative  and 
natural  landscapes  to  serve  as  a  useful  example  of  the  continuing 
evolution  of  the  relationship  between  man  and  the  world  around  him. 


FOR  YOUR  SAFETY: 
Please  stay  on  trails  to  avoid  Poison  Ivy  and  stinging  insects.  Use 
caution  on  steps,  roads  and  railroad  crossings. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  OF 
LINCOLN  BOYHOOD  NATIONAL  MEMORIAL 


When  the  Lincoln  family  arrived  in  Indiana  in  1816,  they  found  a 
largely  unsettled  and  untamed  wilderness.  Native  hardwood  trees 
such  as  walnut,  white  oak,  tulip  poplar,  red  maple,  Eastern  redbud, 
sweet  gum,  ash  and  wild  cherry  were  in  abundance.  It  was  from 
these  trees  that  Thomas  Lincoln,  a  carpenter,  built  his  cabin  and 
made  many  of  the  tools  and  implements  necessary  for  a  life  on  the 
frontier.  White  oak  supplied  shingles;  tulip  poplar  became  cabin 
walls;  cherry  wood  was  fashioned  into  the  cabinets  for  which 
Thomas  was  well  known. 

The  forest  supplied  more  than  just  raw  material  for  construction.  It 
was,  especially  in  the  eariy  years  of  settlement,  a  storehouse  of 
foodstuffs.  An  abundance  of  wild  fruit,  nuts,  herbs,  and  berries 
could  be  found  in  the  thickly  wooded  area.  It  was  also  home  to  a 
variety  of  wild  game  such  as  panthers,  black  bears,  wolves, 
raccoons,  white  tail  deer,  woodland  buffalo,  wild  turkeys  and 
passenger  pigeons.  In  fact,  it  was  because  of  the  vast  numbers  of 
passenger  pigeons  in  the  area  that  the  place  became  known  as  the 
Little  Pigeon  Creek  Community. 

Wildflowers,  weeds  and  other  plants  also  grew  in  the  shade  of  the 
towering  trees.  But,  amidst  this  bounty  lay  danger  for  the  pioneers 
as  well.  It  was  the  innocent  looking  white  snakeroot  plant  that 
brought  tragedy  into  the  lives  of  many  frontier  families.  The 
Lincolns  were  counted  among  them  when  Abraham  s  mother, 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  fell  victim  to  the  dreaded  milksickness  that 
resulted  from  the  poisoning  of  the  milk  of  a  cow  that  ate  the  snake- 
root  plant.  His  life,  like  the  lives  of  many  of  the  pioneers,  was  for- 
ever changed  because  of  the  environment  in  which  he  lived.  For 
people  who  lived  close  to  the  land,  the  natural  worid  often  held  the 
power  of  both  life  and  death. 


The  lives  of  the  pioneers  were  governed  by  the  natural  world  in 
many  ways.  Not  only  did  it  contribute  to  their  survival,  but  it 
shaped  their  daily  lives  as  well.  The  transformation  of  the  forest 
mto  cleared  land  suitable  for  agriculture  was  a  task  that  continued 
for  many  years.  Abraham  Lincoln  s  famed  proficiency  with  an  axe 
was  due  directly  to  his  nearly  constant  use  of  it  during  the  14  years 
he  lived  in  Indiana.  By  the  time  Thomas  had  decided  in  1830  to 
move  his  family  to  Illinois,  he  and  his  son  had  cleared  and 
cultivated  40  acres.  They  no  longer  were  dependent  on  the  wild 
game  and  plants  for  survival,  but  their  fortunes  were  still  tied  very 
closely  to  the  land  and  the  new  environment  they  had  helped  to  create. 

THE  CONTINUITY  OF  CHANGE 

By  1830,  the  area  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  grew  up  was  no  longer 
considered  a  wilderness.  Significant  portions  of  the  forest  had  been 
cleared,  replaced  by  fields  of  com,  beans,  and  other  agricultural 
produce.  The  populations  of  wild  game  had  shaiply  diminished  due 
to  hunting  and  destruction  of  habitat.  No  longer  did  wolves,  black 
bears,  panthers  and  buffalo  roam  freely,  and  the  passenger  pigeon  was 
on  its  way  to  becoming  extinct  before  the  end  of  the  19'"  century. 

Beginning  m  the  1870s,  the  Little  Pigeon  Creek  community  evolved 
into  the  to\\Ti  of  Lincoln  City,  with  its  railroad,  streets,  commercial 
buildings  and  homes.  Remnants  of  the  former  pioneer  settlements 
disappeared  in  the  wake  of  the  new  development.  By  the  early  20th 
century,  the  area  bore  little  resemblance  to  the  wilderness  the 
Lincolns  and  their  neighbors  had  tamed. 

In  the  1920s,  a  state  park  was  created  to  preserve  this  place  where 
Abraham  Lincoln  grew  to  manhood.  Recognizing  that  the  natural 
environment  m  which  he  had  lived  had  significantly  influenced  the 
shaping  of  his  character,  early  park  planners  determined  to  work 
toward  the  restoration  of  the  forest.  It  was  their  belief  that  seeing  a 
landscape  similar  to  what  Lincoln  had  known  as  a  boy  would  help 
visitors  to  gain  insight  into  the  man  that  he  became. 


At  the  same  time  that  efforts  were  being  made  to  restore  the  natural 
environment,  early  park  proponents  worked  to  create  a 
commemorative  landscape  as  well.  The  Cabin  Site  Memorial,  the 
Memorial  Visitor  Center,  and  the  trail  of  Twelve  Stones  are  key 
components  of  this  cultural  landscape.  They  were  designed  to  be  in 
harmony  with  the  natural  landscape  around  them.  It  is  this  blending 
of  natural  and  cultural  features  within  the  park,  that  makes  Lincoln 
Boyhood  National  Memorial  a  testament  not  only  to  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  his  fellow  pioneers,  but  to  those  who  followed.  In 
addition  to  preserving  this  place  so  important  to  the  life  of  this  man, 
it  represents  the  continuity  of  change  that  is  present  in  all  our  lives. 

THE  TRAILS 

Four  walking  trails  are  available  within  the  park.  Each  is  designed 
to  give  you  a  different  sense  of  the  landscape  and  the  environment. 
Please  stay  on  established  trails.  Insect  bites,  poison  ivy,  and  the 
occasional  snake,  may  cause  unnecessary  discomfort.  Please 
remember  that  the  natural  resources  belong  to  all  of  us;  do  not 
damage  or  remove  anything. 

THE  LINCOLN  BOYHOOD  TRAIL 

This  trail  begins  at  the  Memorial  Visitor  Center  and  leads  you  to  the 
Pioneer  Cemetery  and  the  Lincoln  Living  Historical  Farm.  On  this 
trail,  you  will  pass  from  the  formal  commemorative  landscape  of 
the  Memorial  Visitor  Center  plaza  and  the  Allee  to  the  wooded 
knoll  where  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  and  other  pioneers  are  buried. 
The  shrubs  which  line  the  walkways  are  Japanese  dogwood.  On 
either  side  of  them  are  rows  of  tulip  poplar  trees.  Dogwoods  and 
redbud  trees  dot  the  landscape  with  beautiful  pink  and  white  blos- 
soms in  the  spring.  The  leaves  of  the  maples,  sweet  gums,  sassafras 
a^d  oaks  are  brilliant  in  autumn. 

A  variety  of  insects  are  found  near  the  flagpole.  Blue-tailed  skinks  can 
be  seen  sunning  on  the  steps  at  the  top  of  the  Allee.  Deer  often  graze 
near  sunset  in  the  grassy  area  of  the  Allee.  Birds  like  scarlet  tanigers 


bluebirds  are  often  spotted  flying  in  and  out  of  the  shrubbery. 
The  trail  leading  from  the  cemetery  to  the  Lincoln  Living  Historical 
Farm  passes  through  a  deciduous  forest  very  much  like  the  one  that 
existed  dunng  the  time  the  Lincolns  were  living  here.  Most  of  the 
trees  you  see  were  planted  as  part  of  the  state  s  reforestation  effort 
in  the  1930s.  The  forest,  however,  does  contain  numerous  types  of 
flora  and  fauna.  At  the  northern  end  of  the  trail,  approaching  the 
tarm,  the  forest  gives  way  to  cultivated  crop  fields  in  muph  the 
same  way  that  it  did  after  Thomas,  and  his  son  Abraham,  had  spent 
years  in  the  backbreaking  task  of  clearing  the  land. 

The  Cabin  Site  Memorial  is  set  among  the  surrounding  trees  and 
marks  the  location  of  one  of  the  cabins  that  Thomas  and  Abraham 
built  during  their  time  here  in  Indiana. 

THE  TRAIL  OF  TWELVE  STONES 

The  Trail  of  Twelve  Stones  begins  at  the  farm  and  ends  near  the 
flagpole.  It  passes  through  the  oldest  forest  of  the  park  and  best 
represents  what  the  entire  property  looked  like  at  the  time  of  the 
Lincolns'  amval  in  1816.  This  primarily  oak-hickory  forest  is  able 
to  support  many  types  of  wildlife.  Acorns  and  hickory  nuts  and 
other  seeds  are  important  food  sources  for  small  mammals  such  as 
gray  squirrels,  chipmunks,  and  rodents.  Large  populations  of  small 
manimals,  m  turn,  allow  this  forest  to  support  other  animals  such  as 
red  toxes,  coyotes,  snakes,  owls,  and  other  birds  of  prey.  Whitetail 
deer  are  abundant  here  due,  in  part,  to  a  lack  of  natural  predators 
and  a  reduction  of  habitat  elsewhere  in  the  vicinity.  Intermittent 
streams  and  ponds  throughout  the  forest  support  amphibian  and 
insect  reproduction  which  provides  another  important  food  source 
tor  animals  such  as  birds,  reptiles,  raccoons,  oppossums  and  shrews. 

THE  BOYHOOD  NATURE  TRAIL 

Located  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  park,  the  nature  trail  passes 
through  an  undeveloped  area  and  represents  a  successional  forest 
Succession  is  the  shift  of  plant  communities  from  a  field  filled  with 


highly  competitive  grasses  and  plants  to  mature  forest.  The  process 
takes  decades,  if  not  centuries.  As  late  as  1985,  no  trees  were 
present  in  the  majority  of  this  area.  Although  the  National  Park 
Service  has  done  some  planting  to  encourage  the  re-growth  of  an 
oak-hickory  forest,  the  process  has  been  allowed  to  primarily  occur 
naturally.  Future  management  actions,  such  as  planting  and 
controlled  burning,  are  being  considered  to  facilitate  the  process. 

In  a  successional  forest,  small  trees  and  shriibs  gradually  take  the 
place  of  grasses  only  to  be  replaced,  in  time,  by  larger  trees. 
Competition  for  nutrients,  water  and  sunlight  favor  growth  of 
certain  species.  Oaks  and  hickories  replace  maple,  dogwood  and 
ash,  which  then  become  the  understory  trees  of  the  mature  forest. 
Fallen  trees  and  decaying  vegetation  provide  shelter  for  wildlife. 
As  the  succession  process  continues,  this  area  will  harbor  a  growing 
number  of  wildlife  species. 

THE  LINCOLN  SPRING  TRAIL 

This  short  trail  begins  to  the  west  of  the  Living  Historical  Farm  and 
leads  to  the  site  of  the  spring  that  was  the  Lincolns'  primary  source 
of  water.  On  either  side  of  the  trail  are  trees  similar  to  those  found 
throughout  the  park.  Wildlife  is  limited  in  this  area  due  to  modem 
intrusions  such  as  roads  and  the  railroad. 

The  spring  represents  another  natural  resource  that  was  of  vital 
importance  to  all  pioneers  on  the  frontier.  A  safe,  reliable  source  of 
drinking  water  often  determined  where  a  family  decided  to  settle. 
The  presence  of  this  spring  helped  to  assure  Thomas  Lincoln  that  he 
and  his  family  could  survive  in  this  place. 

USE  OF  NATIVE  PLANTS  BY  PIONEERS 

The  pioneers,  especially  in  the  early  years  of  settlement,  relied  on 
the  resources  of  the  forest  for  their  daily  living.  Plants  and  animals 
provided  food,  shelter,  and  other  needs.  Many  of  the  plants  and 
animals  utilized  by  the  pioneers  still  exist  within  the  park  s  forest. 


For  instance,  the  leaves  and  berries  of  the  spicebush  were  used  as  a 
spice  and  for  making  tea.  The  roots  of  the  sassafras  were  collected 
and  boiled  for  making  teas  and  to  make  brown  dye  for  cloth.  The 
ripe  fruits  of  the  persimmon  trees  were  harvested  in  the  fall  and 
eaten  plain  or  made  into  cakes,  puddings,  and  cookies.  The  wood 
of  the  trees  is  veiy  hard  and  makes  excellent  wedges  for  use  in 
splitting  logs. 

The  wood  of  the  dogwood  tree  was  utilized  for  knitting  needles  and 
sled  runners  because  of  its  smooth  texture.  It  also  can  be  fashioned 
into  wedges  for  splitting  wood.  The  leaves  of  the  sweetgum  tree 
were  ground  for  medicinal  purposes  and  were  chewed  like  gum. 

NON-NATIVE  PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS 

Because  of  the  many  changes  that  the  landscape  within  the  park  has 
undergone  over  the  years,  it  also  has  a  substantial  number  of  non- 
native  plants.  A  non-native  plant  is  one  that  was  not  present  prior  to 
settlement  of  the  United  States,  or  is  found  far  outside  of  its  normal 
range  due  to  human  intervention.  Many  of  these  species,  when 
placed  in  an  ecosystem  other  than  their  native  one  will  compete  with 
the  native  species.  Because  they  often  have  no  natural  controls,  these 
exotics  can  consequently  destroy  the  naturally  occurring  species. 

Many  of  the  exotics  that  are  present  within  the  park  were  intentional- 
ly planted  in  the  area  during  the  Lincoln  City  period  as  omamentals. 
An  especially  troublesome  example  of  this  is  the  Japanese 
Honeysuckle.  A  pervasive  woody  vine,  it  wraps  around  small  trees, 
stunting  their  growth  and  producing  abnormalities.  In  some  cases,  it 
can  even  kill  species  that  can  not  compete  with  it  for  sunlight. 

Another  problem  plant  is  the  Japanese  Knotweed,  which  can  be 
found  along  the  Boyhood  Nature  Trail.  Growing  as  a  vine,  it  quick- 
ly covers  anything  in  its  path.  By  late  summer  the  vine  can  even 
reach  the  top  of  canopy  trees.  Because  it  grows  so  fast,  it  can 
quickly  cut  off  sunlight  to  slower  growing  native  species,  which, 
unable  to  compete,  will  often  die. 


WILDLIFE 


Like  the  vegetation,  the  composition  of  wildlife  at  Lincoln  Boyhood 
National  Memorial  has  changed  since  the  frontier  period. 
Reduction  of  habitat  and  hunting  lead  to  the  demise  of  such  species 
as  bears,  wolves,  and  panthers  that  once  roamed  these  woods.  The 
following  animals  have  been  identified  duriiig  recent  wildlife  inven- 
tories; other  animals  may  be  present  but  remain  undetected. 

Large  Mammals 
Virginia  Opposum 
Raccoon 

White-tailed  Deer 
Red  Fox 
Coyote 

Small  Mammals 
White-footed  Mouse 
Deer  Mouse 
House  Mouse 
Short-tailed  shrew 
Bats 

Birds 

Numerous  species  have  been  identified  in  the  park.  For  a  complete 
listing,  ask  a  ranger  for  a  copy  of  the  bird  list. 

Amphibians  and  Reptiles 
Skink 

Eastern  box  turtle 
Garter  snake 

Species  that  no  longer  exist  with  the  park- 

Black  Bear 

Passenger  pigeon 

Panthers 

Wolves 


MEMBERSHIP  FORM 


Lincoln  Boyhood  Drama  Ass'n. 
Lincoln  City,  IN  47552 


YES,  I  want  to  help  make  Lincoln's  boyhood  come  alive  in  a 
music  drama.  My  contribution: 

□  Regular  annual  membership  ^  25  00 

□  Sustaining  annual  membership  j  50  oo 

□  Supporting  membership  ^5qO  qo 

Name:  

Address:   


City: 


State 


By: 


Zip:  _ 
_  No. 


RECEIPT 


Date: 


19. 


Received  from: 

Amount:  $  

□  Cash       □  Check 

By:   


tToy  CfMSeastms 

Jm/itiry  iloiv  to  sfiare  our 

ranuLOt 

J^nJL  (us  J^oStcr  years  otv 
t/U  ^onur  scene . 

Jlc^tJjar  ZS.OO  ,Anrma^ 
Supporttfi^  500.00  or  more 

Contributions  in  rm^mori^ 
of  Loved.  Ones gratefuiif 
ajoce^ptuL.  25.00  or  over. 
(&ifti  acknowUdgeJ.  and  Cer- 
iificot(L  nuuCedi  promfstOj) 

MaiCto 
iinccQt  Boif(u)OfL  Drama 
Ass'tl, 

lincdn  Cii^,  JruLUna  iTSSZ 

UoiutP  Cfirisny-fr£ 


reus. 
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Lincoln  Living 
Historical  Farm 


Plowing  the  fields  with  a  two  horse  team. 


The  Lincoln  Living  Historical  Farm  is  a 
working  pioneer  homestead  with  a  log  cabin, 
outbuildings,  split  rail  fences,  livestock, 
gardens,  and  field  crops.  Rangers  dressed  in 
period  clothing  perform  a  variety  of  activities 
typical  of  daily  life  in  the  1820s.  The  Living 
Historical  Farm  is  open  every  day  from  mid- 
April  through  September.  From  October 
through  mid- April  the  buildings  are  closed 
and  are  not  staffed.  Visitors  however  are 
invited  to  visit  and  browse  around  the  farm 
site. 
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Unmarked  gravesite  of  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  in  the 
1860s. 

In  1868,  a  Civil  War  veteran  named  William  Q  Corbin 
visited  the  boyhood  home  of  his  former  commander-in- 
chief  Corbin  was  dismayed  by  the  unkempt 
appearance  of  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln's  gravesite  and 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  subject.  His  poem,  published  in 
the  RockpoTt  Journal  in  November  1868,  was  among 
the  first  known  public  accounts  of  the  grave's 
condition. 

Finally,  in  1874,  a  Rockport  businessman  by  the  name 
ot  Joseph  D.  Armstrong  erected  a  two-foot  tall  marker 
with  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln's  name  inscribed  on  it  at  the 
site.  But  by  1879,  this  marker  had  disappeared  and  the 
site  was  again  overgrown  with  vegetation  and  almost 
maccessible.  A  newspaper  article  reporting  the  neglect 
prompted  Peter  E.  Studebaker,  second  vice-president  of 
the  Studebaker  Carnage  Company,  to  contact  Rockport 
postmaster  L.  S.  Gilkey  with  instructions  to  buy  the 
best  tombstone  available  for  $50.00  and  place  it 
anonymously  on  the  site.  Another  $50.00,  solicited 
from  the  area  residents,  paid  for  an  iron  fence  around 
the  grave. 
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A  Future  President  Grows  Up 


One  of  five  sculptured  panels  on  the  exterior  of  the  Memorial  Visitor 
Center  carved  by  E.H.  Daniels. 

Lincoln  Boyhood  National  Memorial  preserves  the  site 
of  the  farm  where  Abraham  Lincoln  spent  14  formative 
years  of  his  life,  from  the  ages  of  7  to  21.  He  and  his 
family  moved  to  Indiana  in  1816  and  stayed  until  1830 
when  they  moved  on  to  Illinois.  During  this  period. 
Lincoln  grew  physically  and  intellectually  into  a  man. 
The  people  he  knew  here  and  the  things  he  experienced 
had  a  profound  influence  on  his  life.  His  sense  of 
honesty,  his  belief  in  the  importance  of  education  and 
learning,  his  respect  for  hard  work,  his  compassion  for 
his  fellow  man,  and  his  moral  convictions  about  right 
and  wrong  were  all  born  of  this  place  and  this  time.  The 
time  he  spent  here  helped  shape  the  man  that  went  on  to 
lead  the  country.  This  site  is  our  most  direct  tie  with 
that  time  of  his  life.  Lincoln  Boyhood  preserves  the 
place  where  he  learned  to  laugh  with  his  father,  cried 
over  the  death  of  his  mother,  read  the  books  that  opened 
his  mind,  and  triumphed  over  the  adversities  of  life  on 
the  frontier. 
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The  Memorial  Building 


Limestone  exterior  of  the  Memorial  building. 

TTie  Memorial  Buildmg,  completed  m  1943,  was  designed 
and  bmlt  m  the  spmt  of  Indiana  m  1816.  The  architect 
descnbed  this  spirit  as: 

Whatever  is  built  should  be  a  forthright  expression 
oj  honesty,  simplicity  and  dignity,  qualities  that  we 
associate  with  Lincoln  and  his  mother.  There 
should  be  no  false  construction  or  design 
Materials  should  be  native  and  largely  hand 
M'orked.  Design  should  be  suggested  by  the  best 
practice  of  the  days  when  Nancy  Hanks  was  a 
young  woman.  Not  a  design  suggestive  of  the  log 
cabins  she  lived  in  but  a  type  of  structure  that  might 
have  been  built  by  one  of  the  best  builders  of  the 
period  to  commemorate  an  illusti-ious  pioneer. 

^fh!n  '  P'^j'^^^P'^y "^"d-  *e  buildmg  was  designed  with 

Court  features  five  sculpted  panels  marking  significant 

whota  H  M^--"  i« 

wholly  a  Hoosier  creahon,  constructed  of  Indiana  limestone 

and  sandstone,  with  all  timber  cut  from  trees  nativeTo  t 
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The  Cabin  Site  Memorial 


Indiana  celebrated  its  centennial  in  December 
1916.  Among  the  centennial  programs  was  a 
thrust  to  identify  locations  important  to  the 
state's  history.  In  1917,  Spencer  County's 
centennial  commission  requested  the 
assistance  of  older  residents  of  the  county  in 
determining  the  exact  location  of  Thomas 
Lincoln's  cabin.  Twenty  such  residents 
assembled  on  the  historic  property  and  pointed 
to  a  site  they  believed  to  be  correct.  A  marker 
was  erected  on  the  site  on  April  28,  1917. 

In  May  1933,  a  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
crew  excavated  300  historic  hearthstones, 
constructed  a  stone  wall  around  the  site  and 
landscaped  the  grounds.  In  July  1935,  a 
bronze  casting  in  the  shape  of  the  historic 
cabin  sill  and  hearth  was  placed  on  the  site. 
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Indiana 


General  Information  Sheet 


tS^^^  life  and  grew  from  youth  into  manhood  (1816- 

world's  most  respected  leaders  were  fenced  and  n^^^^^^  T/""  ^'^^  ""'^  ^^-^-^  the 

wooded  knoll  in  the  park.  "^^^^^r,  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  is  buried  on  a 

ADDRESS;    Lincoln  Boyhood  National  Memorial 
P  O.  Box  1816 
Lincoln  City,  IN  47552 
Telephone;  (812)  937-4541 

wwwjips^oy/libo 

hours^t  ^^^^^d^^^^^  ^^"^^^i^^  Day  through  Labor  Day 

are  open  daily  from  dawn  to  dusk.  ^'  ^^^"^^S^S  Day,  and  Christmas  Day.  The  park  grounds 

US"^  1  ^^^^^^^^^  aliS^atl  iut^o^^^^^^^^^^^  G^llf  tl.'  "^'l  ^^erstate  at 

signs  to  "Lincoln  Parks."  C^entiyville,  then  east  on  Indiana  Highway  1 62,  following  the 

There  ,s  no  entrance  fee  for  visitors  wlio  preseS^LTp  Td^V"''  '^"^^  ^""^  *e  date  of  purchase 
Pas.o.,ora„_i,...,3o.hooaSr^^^^^^  ' 

sprmg  v,s,t  should  be  made  as  early  as  pos^We  ''^''"8  («12)  937-4541.  Arrangements  for  a 

RECOMMENDED  ACTIVTTTFS-  v  4- 

Rangers  will  provide  orientation  ^d  ilfor^tbn  on  tt""^T'L''^*'  Center  where  Park 

musetam  with  a  variety  of  exhibits  and  an  oSt  iZ  fl'tis     h  !f      ^'"'^^  Memorial  Halls  a 

Lincoln  Boyhood  Trail  to  the  gravesite  of  N^yCn^  ul,n    f  '"f/""'  '"^  Center  up  the 

Memonal  and  the  Lincoln  Living  Historical  F^m  ftom^hetT  T^"'!'"""  400  yards  to  the  Cabin  Site 
which  features  notable  places  in  Lincohi's  life  TOs  tra^win  ^  ^e  historical  Trail  of  Twelve  Stones 
approxmiately  two  hours  to  visit.  ™"  Memorial  Visitor  Center.  Allow 

FACILITIES  AND  OPPORTUNITIES: 
VISITOR  CENTER  EXHIBITS-  Th 

there  is  a  small  museum,  orientation  film  a'^Te  Ah™h  ^'r™™,'  ^'"'^^  ^''''"'^  ^^"'P^ed  panels  Inside 

Exhibits  focus  on  the  story  of  the  Linclt  Sntet  t:htttr&  ^""^^  ^inco ^Memorl,  H^lir 

o™^™  «i  ^c^tntt'^l^^"'^  "  ~  homestead  with  a  log  cabin 

variety  of  activities  typical  of  daily  ut-^tTsh^  ^hSg  ffisSpr '  ^^'-^  ^ ^ 

Living  Historical  Farm  is  open  every  day  from  mid-April 


through  September.  From  November  through  mid-April  the  buildings  are  closed  and  are  not  staffed.  Visitors 
however  are  invited  to  visit  and  browse  around  the  farm  site. 

TRAILS,  ROADS:  There  are  three  estabUshed  trails  in  the  park — The  Lincobi  Boyhood  Trail  cormects  the 
Memorial  Visitor  Center  and  the  Lincoln  Living  Historical  Farm.  This  trail  leads  to  the  gravesite  of  Abraham's 
mother,  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  the  Cabin  Site  Memorial  and  the  Lincoln  Living  Historical  Farm. 
The  Trail  of  Twelve  Stones  begins  at  the  Living  Historical  Farm  and  brings  you  back  to  the  gravesite  of  the 
Memorial  Visitor  Center.  Most  visitors  combine  these  two  trails  as  a  loop  walk;  the  distance  is  approximately  one 
mile.  The  Lincoln  Boyhood  Nature  Trail  is  a  circular  self-guided  trail,  approximately  one  mile  in  length,  which 
winds  through  a  natural  reforested  area.  Trail  Guides  are  available.  Inquire  at  the  information  desk  in  the  Visitor 
Center. 

PROGRAMS,  ACTIVITIES:  In  the  summer  months,  there  are  regularly  scheduled  Ranger  led  talks  and  living 
history  demonstrations  at  both  the  Memorial  Visitor  Center  and  the  Living  Historical  Farm. 

LODGING/CAMPING  AND  FOOD:  Motels,  food  and  supplies  can  be  obtained  in  nearby  Dale  or  Santa  Claus, 
Indiana;  camping  facilities  are  available  at  Lincoln  State  Park  which  is  adjacent  to  Lincoln  Boyhood  National 

Memorial. 

OTHER:  Books,  postcards  and  other  educational  materials  are  offered  for  sale  in  the  bookstore  located  in  the 
Memorial  Visitor  Center.  It  is  operated  by  the  Eastern  National  Cooperating  Association. 

ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION:  Most  features  of  the  park  are  accessible  to  persons  with  disabilities.  Adjacent 
to  Lincoln  Boyhood  National  Memorial  is  the  Lincob  State  Park.  Camping,  picnicking,  hiking,  swimming, 
boating,  fishing  and  the  "Young  Abe  Lincoln  Drama"  are  available  there.  Also  nearby  are  the  Colonel  William 
Jones  House,  Holiday  World  and  Splashin'  Safari  and  the  St.  Meinrad  Archabbey.  Brochures  on  these  attractions 
are  available  at  the  information  desk  in  the  Memorial  Visitor  Center. 

We  appreciate  your  interest  in  the  National  Park  Service  and  Lincohi  Boyhood  Memorial  and  look  forward  to  being 
of  service  to  you  by  providing  an  educational  and  memorable  visit.  Should  you  have  any  questions,  please  contact 
the  park  at  the  address  or  telephone  number  on  the  reverse  side  or  www.nps.gov/libo. 

"The  National  Park  Service  cares  for  special  places  saved  by  the  American  people  so  that  all  may 
experience  our  heritage." 

EXPERIENCE  YOUR  AMERICA 


Lincoln  Boyhood 


National  Memorial 


A  Tribute  to  America's  National  Parks 

The  National  Parks  of  the  United  States  are  the  quintessential  natural  and  historic  resources  of  the  people  of 
Atnenca.  Frotn  Yellowstone  to  Gettysburg,  from  Yosemite  Valley  to  Independence  Hall,  from  the  Grand  Canyon 
Ifft!       f  K     "  u""'  P'^''  "^^"'^      ^P^'^i'"  Pl^'^es  wh  ch  command  "he  awe  and 

Un  teX  *'*      '=»'^blishme„t  of  Yellowstone  National  Park  in  March  1872  the 

Umted  Stales  pioneered  a  unique  national  park  system  designed  to  preserve  and  protect  the  namral  and  scenic 
wonde^  of  the  country.  In  subsequent  years,  additional  national  parks  and  monuments  were  aSnzed  including 
he  M^t    "^'p  °°  25,  1916,  Congress  established  in  the  DepCen^of  tl,  to 

he  Nat  ona  Park  Serv.ee  with  U,e  special  mission  of  overseeing  and  administering  the  system.  I,  wasmeanUobe 
and  IS,  the  steward  of  our  American  heritage.  e       j      ■.  >i  wab  uicani  to  ne. 

The  federal  government  became  involved  in  setting  aside  land  for  public  use  as  early  as  1832  when  Congress 
reserved  acreage  in  the  Hot  Springs  region  of  Arkansas,  but  the  first  area  to  be  designated  as  alt^onaTpSk  was 
Yellowstone.  By  the  Act  of  March  1,  1872,  Congress  set  aside  the  primeval  wonderiand  in  the  TeZries  of 
Wyoming  and  Montana  "as  a  public  park  or  pleasuring  ground  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  theTopTe  "  The 
foundmg  of  Yellowstone  National  Park  began  a  woridwide  national  park  movement 

In  the  years  following,  the  United  States  authorized  additional  national  parks  and  monuments  most  of  them  carved 

STretweT'  ?"  ^^'^ ^""^^^^^  '^^'^'^      National  Park  Se^Tce  to  "  promote 

and  regulate  the  use  of  the. .  .national  parks,  monuments  and  reservations. .  .and  to  provide  for  the  enjoymenfofTe 
same  m  such  mamier  and  by  such  means  as  will  leave  them  unimpaired  for  the  enjoyment  of  future  geSons." 

fte'e'asl'  'to  19fnrT''1  °f  Acadia  National  Park  m  Maine,  the  first  national  park  in 

tl^e  east^  to  1933,  63  national  monuments  and  mditary  sites  were  transferred  to  the  National  Park  Service  from 

t^s  dtiopT""  "'^"""^^  ^  '"^^  ^^'^"^  "f-^-^''  --eatLnal,  and  — 

Lincoln  Boyhood  National  Memorial  is  aproud  member  of  that  system.  Established  in  1962  it  preserves  die  site  of 

y  "oW  Durii^jAaM  4°°'  'T-     'f  "'"^     '"^       *^  "e  w*  2  °' 

flT!     ;  °    ^  ^T'  "  '°  "  y°'^S  man.  That  man  weM  on  to  become  one  of 

char  SicXT^L'lTseth^^^^         f '         "-^  ^  "^^  of  d-^'^P^"  so~:fl 

Sr^SltonaTpaA  t,!^^.^^^  apart  firom  others  is  an  especially  important  link  in  die  stoiy  of  his  remarkable 
iiie.  1  ne  Mational  Park  Service  is  proud  to  be  entrusted  with  its  care. 


The  idea  that  became  reality  with  Yellowstone  has  grown  considerably  since  1872.  But  from  its  inception,  the 
National  Park  Service  has  worked  toward  the  basic  goal  of  protecting  and  preserving  our  natural  and  cultural 
resources,  while  at  the  same  time  providing  for  their  use  and  enjoyment  by  the  people.  It  has  been,  and  continues  to 
be,  a  challenging  mission  and  it  requires  the  support  of  all  citizens.  The  wonders  of  nature  and  the  achievements  of 
our  people  represented  by  the  National  Park  System  are  the  heritage  of  our  nation  and  legacy  for  the  future. 

"The  National  Park  Service  cares  for  special  places  saved  by  the  American  people  so  that  all  may 
experience  our  heritage." 


EXPERIENCE  YOUR  AMERICA 
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Lincoln  Boyhood 

National  Memorial 
Indiana 


The  Trail  of  Twelve  Stones 

The  Trail  of  Twelve  Stones  connects  the  homesite  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  youth  with  the  pioneer  cemetery  where 
his  mother,  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  is  buried.  The  stones  were  obtained  and  placed  by  the  Indiana  Lincoln  Union  in 
1933.  Beginning  just  east  of  the  Cabin  Site  Memorial  on  the  Thomas  Lincoln  Farm,  the  stones  are  arranged  in 
chronological  order  at  irregular  intervals  along  the  trail.  They  commemorate  major  events  in  Lincoln's  life  and 
career.  At  each  site  along  the  trail,  a  small  bronze  tablet  briefly  explains  the  events  associated  with  the  memorial 
stone. 

The  first  stone  originates  from  the  traditional  birthplace  of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  the  Sinking  Spring  Farm  near 
Hodgenville,  Kentucky,  where  he  was  bom  on  Sunday,  February  12,  1809. 

The  second  stone  is  the  original  Indiana  cabin  site  marker  that  was  donated  by  the  citizens  of  Spencer  County.  This 
stone  memorializes  young  Abraham's  14  boyhood  years  in  Indiana. 

The  third  stone  comes  from  the  foundation  of  the  William  Jones  store  where  the  teenaged  Lincoln  worked  as  a 
clerk.  The  store  was  located  three  miles  west  of  here  and  seven  tenths  of  a  mile  west  of  Gentryville,  Indiana. 

The  fourth  stone  was  part  of  the  foundation  of  the  Vincennes  Sun  Newspaper  in  Vincennes,  Indiana,  where  Lincoln 
first  viewed  a  printing  press.  The  Lincoln  family  stopped  in  Vincennes  during  their  move  to  Illinois  in  early  March 
1830. 

The  fifth  stone  was  a  gift  of  the  Illinois  Department  of  Conservation  from  the  foundation  of  the  Berry-Lincoln  store 
in  New  Salem,  Illinois.  In  1832,  Lincoln  bought  a  half-interest  in  the  store  and  went  into  business  with  William 
Berry. 

The  sixth  stone  is  comprised  of  four  bricks  set  in  concrete.  The  bricks  were  brought  from  Lexington,  Kentucky,  the 
home  of  Mary  Todd,  wife  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  mayor  of  Lexington  donated  the  bricks. 

The  seventh  stone  is  from  the  White  House  in  Washington,  D.C.  Abraham  Lincoln  lived  there  as  president  from 
March  4,  1861  to  April  15,  1865. 

The  eighth  stone  is  from  the  Anderson  Cottage  at  the  National  Soldiers  Home  in  Washington,  D.C.  where  Lincoln 
v^ote  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  in  September  of  1 862. 

The  ninth  stone  came  from  the  Civil  War  battlefield  at  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania  where  Lincoln  deHvered  his 
famous  address  on  November  19,  1863.  This  stone  was  a  gift  of  the  War  Department. 

The  tenth  stone  was  part  of  the  Old  Capitol  building  in  Washington,  D.C.  There,  Lincoln  made  his  second 
inaugural  address  on  March  4,  1865.  This  well-known  Lincoln  speech  included  these  words,  "to  do  all  which  may 
achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves,  and  with  all  nations." 

The  eleventh  stone  is  a  piece  of  an  original  porch  pUlar  from  the  Peterson  House  in  Washington,  D.C,  the  house 
where  Lincoln  died.  General  U.S.  Grant  EI  donated  the  column  section  when  he  was  in  charge  of  the  house.  The 
pillar  was  cut  from  Seneca  Creek  sandstone  quarried  near  Washington,  D.C 


The  twelfth  stone  is  a  block  of  granite,  excess  to  the  remodeling  of  the  Lincobi  Tomb  at  Springfield,  Illinois.  It  is 
called  the  Culver  Stone  in  honor  of  its  donor,  J.S.  Culver,  the  contractor  for  the  remodeling  job,  who  had  it  carved 
as  a  memorial  to  Lincohi's  mother,  Nancy  Hanks  Lincohi.  The  Culver  Stone  was  originally  placed  in  front  of  the 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  headstone  in  the  cemetery  here.  Dedicated  on  October  1, 1902,  the  stone  remained  there 
until  1933  when  it  was  moved  to  its  present  position  to  mark  the  end  of  the  Trail  of  Twelve  Stones. 


"The  National  Park  Service  cares  for  special  places  saved  by  the  American  people  so  that  all  may 
experience  our  heritage." 

EXPERIENCE  YOUR  AMERICA 


FORTY  QUESTIONS  ABOUT 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

^^t^Tr.^^^^^^^^^^^^  so.e  <,ues«o„s  a.ou.  our  16.H  P„s<de„.. 

2.  In  what  county  and  state  was  Lincoln  born? 

He  was  born  in  what  was  then  Hardin  County.  Kentucky,  and  what  is  now  Larue  County 

4.  Who  were  the  parents  Of  Abraham  Lincoln? 

Thomas  and  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln. 

5.  How  many  years  did  Abraham  live  in  Kentucky? 

He  lived  there  for  seven  years. 

6.  Abraham  had  a  sister  and  a  brother;  can  you  name  them? 

brothe^^      n^r/S^sT^^o^^dleS  ^s^^  SS^^  ^^"^^  ^  ^-"^er 

'     TDeTIeTofT816'?h^^''T  ''"""y  »™  to  ln*ana? 

^^December  of  1816,  they  reached  their  new  home  in  Indiana  -about  the  time  the  State  came  into  the 

8.  Abraham's  mother  Nancy  died  October ifti«  u,h"of:,  "  :  —  

White  snakeroot  PoisLing,  cS'^^^'sil:^^^^^^^  '''''' 

9.  How  old  was  Abraham  when  his  mother  died? 

Abraham  was  nine  years  old. 

10.  Where  is  his  mother  buried? 

Memoriar^  "'"lS  Cil;  JntS."'*''^'  °"  *^  ^'"""'^  °'  '^^  L-°'n  Boyhood  National 

1 1.  What  did  Thomas  Lincoln  do  for  a  living? 

Abraham's  father  Thomas  was  a  farmer  and  a  skilled  carpenter. 

The  Little  Pigeon  Primitive  Baptist  Church. 

13.  What  was  the  name  of  Abraham's  step-mother? 
Her  name  was  Sarah  Bush  Johnston. 

tXCf  ^'"^     '"^'^'^  ^'^  «e„d  Allen  Gentry  embark  on  their  first  flatboa. 

They  went  to  New  Orleans.  Louisiana  in  1 828. 


15  Name  Abraham's  step-sisters  and  step-brother. 

Their  names  were  Elizabeth  Matilda,  and  John  Johnston. 

16  How  many  years  did  Abraham  Lincoln  live  in  Indiana? 

He  lived  here  for  fourteen  years;  from  December  1816  to  March  1830. 

17  To  what  county  and  state  did  the  Lincolns  move  in  1830? 

They  went  to  Macon  County,  Illinois,  then  to  Coles  County  near  Charleston,  Illinois. 

18  Where  in  Illinois  did  Abraham  Lincoln  first  live  by  himself? 

He  went  to  New  Salem,  near  the  modern  Illinois  city  of  Petersburg. 

19.  In  \Nha\.  year  did  Lincoln  become  a  lawyer? 

In  1 837he  became  a  lawyer,  and  he  practiced  law  for  over  twenty  years. 

20.  What  was  the  maiden  name  of  Lincoln's  wife? 

Her  name  was  Mary  Todd.  She  was  born  and  raised  in  Lexington.  Kentucky. 

21  How  old  was  Abraham  when  he  married? 

He  was  33  years  old;  his  wife  Mary  was  24  years  old.They  were  married  November  4,  1842. 


22  Name  Abraham  and  Mary's  four  sons. 

Robert  Todd,  Edward  Baker,  William  Wallace,  and  Thomas,  better  known  as  "Tad"  were  the  four  sons. 

23.  In  what  year  did  Lincoln  become  President  of  the  United  States? 

He  assumed  office  in  March,  1861. 

24.  In  the  numerical  listing  of  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  what  number  was  Lincoln? 

He  was  the  16th  President  of  the  United  States. 

25.  When  did  Lincoln  sign  the  Emancipation  Proclamation? 

January  1,  1863. 


26.  What  national  holiday  did  Lincoln  proclaim  in  1863? 

He  made  Thanksgiving  a  national  holiday. 

27.  On  November  19,  1863.  Lincoln  delivered  his  most  famous  speech.  He  began  this  speech  with  the  words 
"Four  score  and  seven  years  ago."  What  is  the  name  of  this  famous  speech? 

The  Gettysburg  Address  was  Lincoln's  most  famous  speech. 

28.  Lincoln  was  elected  President  two  times.  Can  you  name  both  of  his  Vice-Presidents? 

Hannibal  Hamlin  and  Andrew  Johnson  were  Lincoln's  Vice-Presidents. 

29.  Name  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  War  who  said  the  immortal  words.  "And  now  he  belongs  to  the  ages?" 

His  name  was  Edwin  M.  Stanton. 

30.  On  what  day  of  religious  significance  was  Lincoln  assassinated? 

He  was  shot  on  Good  Friday,  April  14,  1865. 

31 .  What  was  the  date  and  exact  time  Abraham  Lincoln  died? 

He  died  April  15,  1865.  at  7:22  a.m. 

32.  Name  the  place  where  Lincoln  was  shot. 

He  was  shot  in  Ford's  Theater  in  Washington.  D.C. 


33.  What  was  the  full  name  of  Lincoln's  assassin? 
He  was  the  actor,  John  Wilkes  Booth. 


.ht         -r^^r^  -™  -  -       w^ere  Ro.e.    Lee  s.re„.e..  .o  U.sses  S,  Gran,,  omcia,,  en.ng 

The  surrender  was  a,  Appo.attcx  Court  House,  Virginia,  on  Pai.  Sunday,  April  9.  1865, 
35.  How  old  was  Abraham  Lincoln  when  he  died? 

in  llf^randlolrTLrf  in^^al^^^  fourteen  years  in  Indiana,  .hirty  years 

McKlnley,  and  John  F,  KeTnedy.  ^^^assmated:  Abraham  Lincoln,  James  A.  Garfeld,  William 

38.  Where  is  Abraham  Lincoln  buried? 

pm'a^Ta^^b^^L^iS^corS^L'a^'oTRr       f^^'"  ^^^^  Wallace,  and 

Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  is  buried  a.  ArirgfonN^atSSm^C^^^^^^ 

'°         1860.  to  1816,  Indiana  from  1816  to  1830,  and  Illinois  from  1830 

40.  Name  three  Midwestern  National  Park=  th=t  

Abraham  Lincoln  Birthplace  Na^on^^^  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Indiana,  and  Lincoln  Home  NaS  HSiT^?i:,Sif  ^'  ^-"^°nal  in 

m^J^^S^^^r^ are  .jnportant,  .ut  wHat  Is  .ore 
questions,  such  as  why  was  Abraham  LInc  Jn  fmoo^^^  ask  yourself  other 

answer't'iJ''              ^^^^               '  ke tbX"                        '"-de  him  the  great  man 
answer  these  questions.  Enjoy  your  visit.  Lincoln.  This  park  is  a  good  starting  point  to  
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saved  by  the  American  people  so  that  all 


may  experience  our  heritage." 


LiyyuXflwhJotehoxyh 


LINCOLN  RETURNS  TO  HIS  BOYHOOD 

HOME 

In  1844.  fourteen  years  after  the  Lincolns  left  Indiana,  Abraham  Lincoln  returned  to  visit  the  neighborhood  in 
which  he  was  raised  and  where  his  mother  and  only  sister  were  buried.  Appropriately  it  was  politics  which 
brought  him  back.  Henry  Clay,  a  man  he  "...revered  as  a  teacher  and  a  leader..."  was  seeking  the  presidency 
and  Lincoln  thought "...  he  might  carry  the  state  for  Mr.  Clay." 

During  the  month  of  October,  Lincoln  made  political  speeches  in  Vincennes,  Washington  Rockport  Carter 
Township,  Gentryville,  Boonville,  and  Evansville.  Unfortunately,  none  of  his  speeches  we're  preserved  and 
only  one  newspaper  even  reported  on  them.  According  to  the  Rockport  Herald  of  November  1  1844  "Mr 
Lincoln  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  addressed  a  large  and  respectable  audience  at  the  court  house  on  Wednesday 
evening  last,  upon  Whig  policy.  His  main  argument  was  directed  in  pointing  out  the  advantages  of  a  Protective 
Tanff.  He  handled  the  subject  in  a  manner  that  done  honor  to  himself  and  the  Whig  cause  Other  subjects 
were  investigated  in  a  like  manner.  His  speech  was  plain,  argumentative  and  of  an  hour's  duration  "  Despite 
the  fact  that  Henry  Clay  carried  Spencer  County  by  90  votes,  the  State  of  Indiana  went  for  James  K  Polk  in 
the  election. 

Lincoln's  sensitive  nature  and  the  feelings  he  held  for  his  Indiana  home  are  revealed  in  two  poems  he  wrote 
as  a  result  of  this  visit  to  Indiana.  The  twenty-one  stanza  poem,  "My  Childhood  Home"  reveals  the  pleasure  he 
felt  with  the  re-establishment  of  old  friendships  from  his  boyhood  days  in  Indiana.  The  twenty-two  stanza 
poem  The  Bear  Hunt"  vividly  describes  some  of  the  wildlife  in  Indiana  and  the  pleasure  Lincoln's  friends  and 
neighbors  took  in  the  hunt. 

Though  he  never  retumed  to  his  boyhood  home,  Lincoln  did  visit  Indiana  again  in  1855  1859  1860  and  1861 
for  either  political  or  professional  reasons.  His  last  contact  with  the  state  came  in  1865  when  his  funeral  train 
passed  through  thirty  Indiana  towns  during  its  long,  mournful  journey  back  to  Illinois  for  his  burial 
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LC^<ic<yln/l^otehotyh 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  LETTER 


December  20,  1859 


Coun^  Times,  February  11,  i860.  Th°artoh^^ri.L1^     -'l  °"  P"W*shed  in  the  Chester 

Lrncoln  sent  to  Fell,  and  the  text  of  the  skSchTrt «  ,oL  ''*P"''ncan  papers.  The  leSer  ' 

J.W.  Fell,  Esq. 

MY  dear  Sir;  Springfield 

Dec.  20,  1859 

were  thought  necessary  to  incomoratranv  ^0^1  "°« '°  9°  beyond  the  mater  aM  If 

Objection,  Of  course  it^us,  nSTpTear  to^hrttrnVT^If"' '  '"'""^  be  ^o' 

Yours  very  truly  "lybeir. 

A.  LINCOLN 

u^dlSnTuished'famn^^^^^^^^  Parents  were  both  born  in  Virginia  of 

year,  was  of  a  family  of  the  name  of  Hlnlc  T^^^V  ^ay,  My  mother,  who  died  in  mv  tenth 

counties,  Illinois.      paternaf  S^-^nifather  Ab.^^^^^^  ^.^^'^^    Adims,  and  oSeTs' in  Macon 

V,rgm.a  to  Kentucky,  about  1781  orl  whefe  a '^^^^^  ^''^'^  Rockingham  County 

but  by  stealth,  when  he  was  laboring  to  ooen  a  fLrm  ?n  J^*®*"'  ""^^  "^"'^^  'ndians,  not  in  battle 
went  to  Virginia  from  Berks  County  PenSLf^^^^     «®  ancestors,  who  were  Quakers 

am!,'^  "^"^^  -"^-^^n^n'c^l^^^^^^^^  identify  them  with  the  New  England  ' 

fam.l.es,  such  as  Enoch,  Levi.  Mordecai,  loTom^nXVam'a^^rS  "^"^^^  '^'^ 

frt^rUniS  'watr:;ii3  rgi^r^it^^^^V^  '^-^  ^•^-^  ^'^e  time  the  State  came 

grew  up.  There  were  some  schools  so  caTe7  b.!f  """^  ^"^'^^'s  ^t*"    the  woods  The^l 

ha^nf       ""9'  ^"^  ^iPher'in-- to  t^i^^^^     of  T^ree  if  T       """^  ^^^"^^^^     a  teachl?   '  ' 

happened  to  sojourn  in  the  neighborhood  he  was  TJ^Ih  ^  ^^'^^^^^^  supposed  to  understand  latin 
nothing  to  excite  ambition  for  educathDn  Of  coTrL  wh^n  ^^^'^  ^^s  absolute^ 

somehow,  could  read,  write,  and  cipher  o  the  R.w.  Z  th    ""^.^  '  know  much  Stil 

school  since.  The  little  advance  I X  have  uoon  hif  J  '  f^^ve  not  been  to 

time  under  the  pressure  of  necessity  education,  I  have  picked  up  from  time  to 

jrsid^^^^^^^^^^  two.  At  twenty  one  I  came  to  Illinois  and 

now  m  Menard  county,)  where  I  remained  a  year  as  a  lo^     N^^^"'^'"'  ""^^  Sangamon 

Hawk  war:  and  I  was  elected  a  Captain  of  Vo^un  Arc        °^  ^^^'^    ^         Then  came  the  Bla^k 

nSr^e^e-n!::^-~^^^^^^^^ 
..ennia.  elections, ,  was  elected  to  the  J,"isS^  ^ora-^rjid^ 


Legislative  period  I  had  studied  law,  and  removed  to  Springfield  to  practice  it.  In  1846  I  was  once 
elected  to  the  lower  House  of  Congress.  Was  not  a  candidate  for  re-election.  From  1849  to  1854,  both 
inclusive,  practiced  law  more  assiduously  than  ever  before.  Always  a  whig  in  politics,  and  generally 
on  the  whig  electoral  tickets,  making  active  canvasses.  I  was  losing  interest  in  politics,  when  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  aroused  me  again.  What  I  have  done  since  then  is  pretty  well 
known. 

If  any  personal  description  of  me  is  thought  desirable,  it  may  be  said,  I  am,  in  height,  six  feet,  four 
inches,  nearly;  lean  in  flesh,  weighing,  on  an  average,  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds;  dark 
complexion,  with  coarse  black  hair,  and  grey  eyes-no  other  marks  or  brands  recollected. 

Yours  very  truly  A.  Lincoln 

Hon.  J.W.  Fell. 
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NANCY  HANKS  LINCOLN  CEMETERY 

Located  on  the  grounds  of  Lincoln  Boyhood  National  Memorial,  Clay  Township,  Spencer  County,  Indiana. 


MARKED  GRAVES 

1.  Lincoln 

Nancy  Hanks,  "Mother  of  President 
Lincoln"  d  Oct  5,  1818,  aged  35  y 
"Erected  by  a  friend  of  her  martyred 
son  1879" 

2.  Rhodes 

"Mother"  Mary  E.,  b  Feb  14,  1852, 
d  May  16,  1900,  "Erected  by  sisters 
Minnie  and  Sallie" 

3.  Morris 


Josephus,  s/o  D.C.  &  V.L,  b  Mar  12,  1844,  d  Mar  12,  1899 


4.  Morris 

Susanna,  b  Feb  9,  1851,  d  Jul  23,  1897 

5.  Ludwig  ^.^ 
Bertha  A.,  d/o  John  &  L.,  b  Nov  7,  1886,  d  May  6,  1899 

6.  Huff 

Saliey,  w/o  Thomas,  b  Jun  21,  1848,  d  Jul  14,  1884,  "The  Lord  is  My  Shepherd" 

7.  Hicks 

toor^'l'  fl^wJr'awa'y"       "'"'^  '^  '^^'^  ''''' "'"^     ""9"'  ^^^^         ^^e  green  earth  and 


UNMARKED  GRAVES 

Mrs.  Peter  Brooner 

Luann  Morris 

A  Foster  brother 

Mr.  Huff  (Dora  Krause's  father) 

Tom  Summers  (a  soldier) 

Rosie  Huff 

Mr.  Huff  (Mike's  father) 

Truvill's  twin  (Mrs.  Mary  Woods  of  Lincoln  City  mentioned  this  twin  was  a  boy) 

Smith  children  (two) 

Mrs.  Merrit  and  child 

Cad  and  Cord  Rice's  children 

Main  children  (four) 

Charlie  McKasson 

Persinger  child 

Elizabeth  Wesson 

W.  T.  Morris,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Taylor 


Levi  Hall 

Nancy  Hanks  Hall 
Elizabeth  Sparrow 
Thomas  Sparrow 

The  names  on  this  list  have  been  contributed  by  local  citizens  having  knowledge 


Of  the  burials  in  the  cemetery. 
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NANCY  HANKS  LINCOLN 

February  5. 1784- October  5. 1818 
Nancy  Hanks  was  born  on  Februarv  «;  17b>i  ■  o 

evidently  an  uncrand  h„  °"  «««  wK^th  "rS,,.^  p  ""^r  "    "°*  "hat 

was  properly  DreoarPri  ann  w        i^^®  ^'^^y  fastened  the  boards  tnnJlhll-?  whipsawed 
then  taken  to  hSl  r^^fl  ^T"^  "^*9hbor  women  ft  was  nirr  J  '^J^  1^°^'"-  ^^^^^^  ^^e  body 

followed  pioneer  custo^^^^^^^^^^  '^'"i"^*  sout^^of  il^l  femSX^l^^  ^ancy  was 

carved  th^  ^en:;^T":^^^nes  at  the  HeadTn^o^tX^^e^J^^^^^^^^ 

mothers  do  witMheSr  chVnV^   xu'"^'"'^  °"      young  boy  in  the  cou„«ti    ''^f "  ^  ""^  ^"^  'o^^ng 


became  a  part  of  Abraham's  life  and  helped  shape  the  man  he  became. 

.  »ii  <;hare  the  universal  experience  of  having  our  lives  touched  by 

It  was  the  understandmg  t^^.^^^^^f "  ^f^^^gth  anS  early  20th  centuries  to  begin  their  efforts  to  preserve 
others  that  motivated  People  m  the  late  19th  and  ear.y^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

Nancy  s  final  restmg  place,  both  as  f  the  creation  of  the  National  Memorial  that  exists 

to  permanently  nr,ark  her  g/f^^^"^j3\^'t,"l*^^^^^^^^^  all  the  experiences  and  people  that  had  been  a 
today.  Abraham  Uncoln,  ^^33  and  appreciating  how  h.s  mother 

part  of  his  life.  Th.s  .s  true  f°^!f    °*  "^^^^^^^^^^  ^^ho  he  was.  It  can  also,  by  extension,  help  us  to 
reM^t^d  X  rmrnfuT^^^^^^^^^      those  who  have  been  part  of  our  lives. 


Lincoln/ Notehooh 


SARAH  BUSH  JOHNSTON  LINCOLN 

December  13.1 788-  December  10.1 869 

Abraham  Lincoln's  stepmother,  Sarah  Bush  Johnston  Lincoln,  was  born  in  Elizabethtown,  Kentucky 
and  came  from  a  flourishing  family.  Her  father,  Christopher  Bush,  was  "...a  stirring,  industrious  man, 
and  had  a  large  family  of  sons  and  daughters."  In  March  1806,  she  married  Daniel  Johnston. 
Unfortunately,  Johnston  did  not  have  the  same  kind  of  industriousness  that  his  in-laws  had  and  he 
was  soon  deeply  in  debt.  When  he  died  in  1816,  Sarah  was  left  with  many  of  these  obligations  still 
outstanding.  For  the  next  several  years  she  did  her  best  to  support  herself  and  her  three  children. 

In  1819,  Thomas  Lincoln  returned  to  Elizabethtown,  a  widower  himself  by  this  time,  with  hopes  of 
finding  a  new  wife  and  mother  for  his  children.  Having  known  Sarah  before  he  moved  to  Indiana,  and 
knowing  she  was  a  widow,  he  paid  her  a  visit  and  asked  her  to  marry  him.  Sarah  replied  that  she  could 
not  marry  him  until  she  had  paid  her  debts.  Upon  hearing  this,  Thomas  agreed  to  pay  the  debts 
himself.  Once  that  was  done,  he  and  Sarah  were  married  on  December  2, 1819.  Sarah  and  her  three 
children,  John,  Matilda,  and  Elizabeth  returned  with  Thomas  to  Indiana,  where  Sarah  set  about  making 
the  two  families  into  one. 

She  found  the  country  to  be  "wild  and  desolate"  but  the  log  cabin  that  Thomas  had  build  was  "good, 
tolerably  comfortable."  She  soon  discovered  that  her  new  stepson  was  very  intelligent  and  had  a 
passion  for  knowledge;  he  was  especially  fond  of  reading.  Consequently,  her  gift  to  him  of  three 
books  left  an  indelible  impression  on  him.  Not  only  was  it  a  priceless  treasure  to  a  boy  who  loved  to 
read  on  a  frontier  where  books  were  scarce,  but  it  was  an  indication  to  him  that  Sarah  would  pick  up 
where  his  mother  had  left  off  in  terms  of  encouraging  his  quest  for  knowledge.  The  two  quickly 
developed  a  close,  intimate,  mother-son  relationship  that  would  continue  for  the  rest  of  Abraham's 
life. 

Even  as  an  adult,  Abraham  remained  close  to  his  stepmother,  whom  he  always  referred  to  as 
"Mother."  After  the  family  moved  to  Illinois  and  he  had  gone  out  on  his  own  he  still  found  time  to  visit. 
Mrs.  Lincoln  reported  that  she  "saw  him  every  year  or  two."  After  the  death  of  his  father  in  1851, 
Lincoln  retained  a  40-acre  plot  of  land  in  his  own  name  "for  Mother  while  she  lives,"  and  otherwise 
tended  to  her  welfare  as  best  he  could  from  a  distance.  Abraham  saw  his  stepmother  for  the  last  time 
when  he  visited  to  bid  her  farewell  before  going  to  Washington  for  his  Inauguration.  When  she  later 
recalled  the  visit  after  her  stepson's  death  in  1865,  she  wept.  Sarah  died  in  1869. 

Lincoln  said  of  his  stepmother  "she  proved  to  be  a  good  and  kind  mother"  to  him.  By  all  reports  their 
relationship  was  excellent,  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  considered  her  stepson  a  model  child  who  was  always 
honest,  witty,  and  "diligent  for  knowledge."  He  never  needed  a  "cross  word."  In  all  the  vast  literature 
of  controversy  over  Lincoln's  early  years,  there  is  hardly  an  unkind  word  about  Sarah  Bush  Johnston 
Lincoln. 
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SARAH  LINCOLN  GRIGSBY 

February  10, 1807-  January  20, 1828 

?nH^*lmo  ""n ^"^f^'  ^'^f!  Abraham  Lincoln,  would  never  know  her  younger  brother's  success 
bec'Jrpa^^;^^^^^^ 

She  was  born  in  Elizabethtown,  Kentucky,  on  February  10  1807  With  hor  vn„n,.or  k,„«,„ 
attended  a  basic  ABC  school  taught  by  Zachariah  RinVand  later^S  From  h*  r^'otJe^  she 

When  Thomas  Lincoln  moved  his  family  to  Indiana  in  1816,  Sarah's  responsibilities  incma^Pri  <;ho 
worked  hard  to  help  her  mother  establish  a  home  on  this  new  fronLTKe  auLm^^^^^^^^^ 

of  r^LtK        '        '®  guardians  had  also  died  from  the  milk  sickness  The  absence 

Sarah  Lincoln  was  an  important  person  in  Abraham  Lincoln's  life.  When  she  had  started  to  school, 


while  the  family  was  living  in  Kentucky,  she  had  taken  Abraham  with  her  and  had  probably  helped  him 
learn  his  letters  and  numbers.  When  their  mother  died,  they  helped  each  other  through  the  grief.  Their 
relationship  was  characterized  by  a  deep  affection.  As  a  neighbor  said,  "They  were  close  companions 
and  were  a  great  deal  alike  in  temperament."  Sarah's  kind  and  loving  care  of  him  may  have  had  much 
to  do  with  Abraham's  development  of  these  same  traits. 

Sarah  Lincoln  Grigsby,  sister  of  the  16th  President,  was  buried  with  her  infant  in  her  arms  in  the  Little 
Pigeon  Baptist  Church  cemetery,  which  is  located  today  in  Lincoln  State  Park.  Her  husband,  Aaron  is 
buried  beside  her. 


EXPERIENCE  YOUR  AMERICA 
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THE  CABIN  SITE  MEMORIAL 

locrns?:^^^^^^^^^^^    rslTs  Ns^STn'^lV'^'oe'^^^^^^^  P^^rams  was  a  thrust  to  identify 

assistance  of  older  resident  of  thVSltv  in  dlL  commission  requested  the 

Twenty  such  resident  Ss^nb  rd  on^t^^^^^^^  the  exact  location  of  Thomas  Lincoln's  cabin, 

markef  was  erected  on  thTsI  on  April  28  TgTy  '  '°  '      ^'"^  ^^"^^^^  *°     ^°^^«^t.  A 

m~e°;rtinc"rn1i "  ^^^^'^  achievements  in  the  effort  to 

cabin,  the  state  hired  archLt  Thor^as  HihhPn  IZ^  be  inappropnate  to  construct  a  replica  of  the  Lincoln 
the  site^  The  state  fanned  a  b  onz^^^^^^^^  '^'^  "  '"'^"^'^  t°  ^^^^ 

by  a  stone  wall.  The  area  waTto  beSL  irfanSSo^^^^^^  " 

company  in  Munich,  Germany.  ^  landscaped.  The  project  was  ultimately  subcontracted  to  a 

deep.  The  crew,  under  thelupe^isiin'S^Hlt'^^^^^^  ^"^  -hes 

stone  wall  around  the  site  and  landscaoed  thf^  nrnund^  aI'J^  .  ,  °°  hearthstones,  constructed  a 

placed  on  the  site  in  July  ^g^g  '^"'^^'^^P^^      S'^o^^ds.  After  numerous  delays  the  bronze  casting  was  finally 


EXPERIENCE  YOUR  AMERICA 
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THE  MEMORIAL  BUILDING 

The  Memorial  Building,  completed  in  1943,  was  designed  and  built  in  the  spirit  of  Indiana  in  1816.  The 
architect  described  this  spirit  as; 

Whatever  is  built  stiould  be  a  forth rigtit  expression  of  honesty,  simplicity  and  dignity  qualities 
that  we  associate  with  Lincoln  and  his  mother  There  should  be  no  false  construction  or  design. 
Materials  should  be  native  and  largely  hand  worked.  Design  should  be  suggested  by  the  best 
practice  of  the  days  when  Nancy  Hanks  was  a  young  woman.  Not  a  design  suggestive  of  the  log 
cabins  she  lived  in  but  a  type  of  structure  that  might  have  been  built  by  one  of  the  best  builders 
of  the  period  to  commemorate  an  illustrious  pioneer 

With  this  philosophy  in  mind,  the  building  was  designed  with  two  halls  and  a  connecting  cloister.  The  resulting 
Memorial  Court  features  five  sculpted  panels  marking  significant  periods  in  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The 
Memorial  is  wholly  a  Hoosier  creation,  constructed  of  Indiana  limestone  and  sandstone,  with  all  timber  cut 
from  trees  native  to  the  area. 

The  interior  walls  of  The  Abraham  Lincoln  Hall  are  of  St.  Meinrad  sandstone  with  cherry  wainscoting. 
Thomas  Lincoln  often  used  cherry  wood  in  his  carpentry  work.  Solid,  hand-hewn  yellow  poplar  trusses  support 
the  ceiling  of  the  hall.  The  joining  of  the  timbers  is  indicative  of  the  skill  of  the  pioneer  craftsman  in  the  cabin 
construction.  The  rostrum  at  the  front  of  the  hall  and  the  small  balcony  at  the  rear,  as  well  as  the  pew-type 
seats  are  typical  of  early  courthouses  and  meeting  houses. 

The  Abraham  Lincoln  Hall  is  used  for  meetings,  church  services,  weddings,  and  other  special  occasions.  The 
strength  and  naturalness  of  this  stone  and  wood  hall  reflect  the  grandeur  and  simplicity  of  the  man,  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

The  interior  of  The  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  Hall  is  reminiscent  of  early  Indiana  days.  The  yellow  poplar  beams 
and  columns,  walnut  wainscoting,  and  pegged  oak  floor  -  as  well  as  the  huge  sandstone  fireplace  -  speak  to 
us  of  pioneer  strength  and  perseverance.  The  furnishings  and  floor  covering  create  a  feeling  for  the  simplicity 
of  the  modest  pioneer  home  established  by  Abraham  Lincoln's  mother. 

The  table,  benches,  and  chairs  are  made  of  selected  cherry  wood.  The  large  hand-braided  rug,  especially 
designed  for  the  hall,  and  the  window  bench  coverings  are  based  on  patterns  Nancy  Lincoln  might  have 
known.  The  fabric  used  here  is  wool,  which  was  one  of  the  most  common  clothing  materials  of  the  frontier. 
The  mural  painting  over  the  fireplace  depicts  the  location  where  the  Lincoln's  crossed  the  Ohio  River  in  1816 
as  they  headed  for  their  new  Indiana  home. 
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THE  NANCY  HANKS  LINCOLN 
GRAVESITE 

Known  p„.„c  accounts  Of  f.°e7.?e'i'r,;C^ ^-a' "^^^^^^^^ 

place  it  anonymously  on  the  ste  AS^i?^  ^?!;  '"^t^^^^'ons  to  buy  the  bes?  tomhc.  ^"''""^^  ^°^P^ 'v,  to^ 
around  the  grave.  $50.00,  solicited  from  the  areaUs^H^^^^^^  ^'^'"'^^'^ 

'^siaents,  paid  for  an  iron  fence 

'  organized  to  maintain 

p&i^c^oVsiSi??- 

■n  a  graveside  ceremony  o^Tc?ob"e^"'4r  "'"'^^^^^^  """-''"^S^^^^ 
In  1906,  however  the  ara 

state  Cleared  tt,e  park  o  dSd  frf»'f  *=^™^nte  for  site  improverents  inMfr,?"^  P^^^'  ^  landscape 
macadamized  road  from  fh=  hilh    '  fence,  includin?a„  2=k  "''"^'"9  those  plans  the 

entrance,  with  eagtes  perctS  fn?.! '°      9'"^^=''^  The  enS  feah^^.f '''"'^^  S^^'  and  buii, f 
Placed  along  the  Ld^^^tthe^ce'^.^^        °'     '-s,  T^^SZ^:^!^^^  f^l  u'^^^t^'.e 


In  1925.  the  state  assembly  created  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Commission  and  authorized  it  to  purchase  land  and 
build  structures,  as  needed,  and  "to  prepare  and  execute  plans  for  erecting  a  suitable  memorial  to  the  memory 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  at  or  near  his  residence  in  the  state."  Responsibility  for  the  care  of  the  gravesite  was 
transferred  to  the  Indiana  Department  of  Conservation. 
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L^A^C(>Uv  Notehoxyh 

THOMAS  LINCOLN 


January  7, 1778- January  17, 1851 


According  to  the  date  on  his  tombstone,  Thomas  Lincoln  was  born  on  January  7  1778  althouah  there 
s  evidence  he  may  actually  have  been  born  in  1776.  His  place  of  birth  was  in  Rockinqh'am  Coun^ 

County,  Kentucky  (near  Springfield),  where  Thomas  lived  until  the  age  of  eighteen  From  1795  to  1802 

to  ?.Tfth  '    '  L"  -^^''^  t*^^*  increased  his  earnfng  power  and  helped ' 

to  feed  the  Lincoln  family.  In  1802  he  moved  to  Hardin  County,  Kentucky,  where  one  vear  later  he 

TiH^^^^  '  i^^-^"^  ''^"^  y^^^^  °"  12,  1806  he  marrieirancy  Hanks  Thl^^^^^^^^^ 
chiW,  a  daughter  named  Sarah,  was  born  a  year  later.  In  1808,  Thomas  bought  a  300  acre  farm  on 

dTed"in'^[n7anc'y''"'  °"  '"'"'^      '''''  '^'^       ^""''^'"^  ^  thir'd  ch7d,Vam"dromas, 

I22tT«noT  ^°"""""'ty       church  affairs  in  Hardin  County.  He  served  as  a  jury  member  a 

petitioner  for  a  road,  and  as  a  guard  for  county  prisoners.  He  could  read  a  little  was  a  ikMled 
carpenter,  and  was  a  property  owner.  In  1815  he  purchased  -for  cash  -stil  anot^^^r  fLm  h^  Knob 

D^TzenlTKln;"         "^'""^  'f*"  ^^"^^  A^^^*^^"^  Lincoln  coulS  rem^mSn  t^^^^^^ 

tn  ffoh  °f*5^"*"^ky  farmers,  along  with  Thomas,  fell  victim  to  Kentucky's  chaotic  land  aws  The  tme 
to  each  of  the  three  farms  he  had  purchased  proved  to  be  defective.  He  lost  land  o  money  !n  each 
th.t  L^H     ^'^9"^* '"^^'^d  to  '"diana  in  December  1816.  There,  the  land  ordinance  oH^Is  ensured 
that  land  once  purchased  and  paid  for  was  retained.  Abraham  Lincoln  claimed  many  years  later  that 

o  tho  Sf«   TrV.'^^  ^r*"^*^  *°  "P^'^'y  °"  of  slavery  b^?7hiefly  on  ^c^^^^^^^^^^ 

of  the  difficulty  of  land  titles  in  Kentucky."  Slavery  was  outlawed  in  Indiana.  It  is  interes  U  to  know 

in  the  year  1811  The  Little  Mount  Separate  Baptist  Church  separated  with  the  Reaular  Baotist  Ch.irrh 
over  the  issue  of  slave  ownership.  Thomas  Lincoln,  a  carpenter,  farmer,  andlaS  was  fo^^^^^ 
compete  for  wages  against  wageless  workers.  «r,  ana  laoorer  was  forced  to 

In  Indiana,  the  Lincolns  settled  near  Little  Pigeon  Creek  in  what  was  then  Perry  Countv  later  oart  of 

an'd  tan^fa'^tar  old^o^^^^^  "^'^  ^'^'"^     '  ^-P^"*-"  He^ut  hTstust  .rs^^^^^ 

frots  of  Il8^^^^^^^  to  work  -plan  mg,  harvesting,  cabin  building,  and  wielding  an  axe.  Autumn 

N^nnv,  M^?  f  K  °f      '^"ge  trees  of  oak,  hickory,  and  walnut  when 

nZ?^LT    ^.f  ""^T  desperately  ill.  She  was  stricken  with  milk  sickness,  a  poisoning  caused  by  the 
mn^  Pool  wh  occasionally  ate  this  abundant  weed  and  passed  the  poison  on  fn  their 

mWk.  People  who  drank  this  poisoned  milk  or  ate  its  products  faced  death.  October  5. 1818  N^ncy 

llJ^g'^i!^  rhotri!^  t*^  resourceful  Thomas  remarried  on  December  2 

1819.  He  chose  a  widow  from  Elizabethtown,  Kentucky,  Sarah  Bush  Johnston  These  two  hardv 

JohTToin^S       'h"'  ^^'"'■'•^^  Sarah's  three  children  -El^labeTh  Sa  and 

John  -  joined  Abraham,  Sarah,  and  cousin  Dennis  Hanks  to  make  a  new  family  of  eight  Besides' 

m!mhfr!ffY  T    u     ?    '"'''^"^  *°  ''""d^ng  the  Little  Pigeon  Baptist  Church  become  a 

famiK?^'^'''If■^l"^''®'■°°*  poisoning,  news  of  the  fertile  Illinois  soil,  and  the  possible  breakup  of  his 


Thomas  Lincoln's  status  as  a  respectable,  responsible,  and  talented  citizen  is  now  secure  from  his 
detractors  He  no  doubt,  did  leave  a  mark  on  his  famous  son.  Thomas  was  by  all  accounts  well  liked 
bv  his  neighbors  and  he  was  a  good  storyteller,  as  was  his  son.  Thomas's  evident  dislike  of  slavery 
created  an  atmosphere  in  Lincoln's  youth  that  would  allow  Abraham  to  say  many  years  later  that  he 
could  not  remember  a  time  when  he  was  not  antislavery  in  sentiment.  The  house  where  Thomas 
Lincoln  died  in  1851,  and  where  his  widow  died  in  1869,  stood  three  miles  from  Shiloh  Cemetery 
where  they  are  buried.  Thomas  Lincoln  had  reached  the  age  of  73  years.  He  and  his  family  had  lived  in 
the  states  of  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  He  had  paid  his  taxes  regularly,  and  left  no  unpaid  debts 
behind  him.  He  was  a  good  man,  a  good  husband,  and  a  good  father. 
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THE  PLANT  THAT  KILLED  ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN'S  MOTHER 

^^''^^'^^eZT^^^^^^^  « -s  doub„u,  „„„e  has  .een 

continent,  occurring  only  in  North  America  unknown  in  Europe  or  any  other 

^aS^i^^p^'^ro^efar^^r/r  SL't'Sr;°~"ot".=-  "  'V^ ^^^-^  on 
western  Ohio  and  the  wooded  parts  of  lllinoTTh,rji        *f '  ^''^  P''"*    also  found  in 

of  the  weed  and  probably  do  so  tJSa?  ^'"^         P™'«""y  "ad  the  greatest  quantity 

f'rt;':^^;:^''^^^^^^^^  have  eaten  white  snaKeroot.  Many 

Lincoln  died  as  milk  sickness  struckThe' U«f  P^eVn  cSeJ^ttVl'Ilt 

f  st%^i'o%td'',;Te^  and  the  trembles.  The  illness  was 

In  man,  the  symptoms  are  loss  of  appetite  listlessneTs  w»in         '°  '"^  """"^  o' food, 

vomiting,  abdominal  discomfort,  severe  coSatton  Lh  h       ^'  ""'^"^^  stiffness, 

2;  5~^rv^n^^^^^^^^^  -      Plant,  the  sickness  can  also 

Within  the  present  century  persons  have  suS  an^  n^L  l  °^  T®'^         snakeroot  poisoning 

Ohio  and  Illinois.  It  is  written  that  mo^e  than  ha^^^^^^^  "'"'"^    ^'""^     '"^'^"a,  ' 

m  Dubois  County,  Indiana,  were  caused  by  mUk  srckness  ^^"^  ''^^^ 

irc^fs:^^^^  are  so.e  200  articles  pertaining  to  .ilk 

Physicians  ~  knew  much  of  the  sicC  Milk  sick^^s^or^^^^^^  "  '"^'"^•"g 

summer  and  early  fall,  but  records  show  tha  manv  r?A°    t-^^^^bles"  was  more  prevalent  in  late 
also  In  late  summer,  when  the  plant  is  in   .1  ^ZlrtT^J!^'^^         ^'"ter  and  early  summer 

L  l'?.''^^^'  ""^'^  woodlands  were  cleared  caSe^'ad  adPm  L^J^''°f'^^'^  *°  ^  ^^'^^ht  of  18 

result  the  incidence  of  the  disease  taoered  Aff  tLI      f^e^uate  pasture  even  in  dry  weather  As  a 

reduces  the  chances  of  milk  Sess  today  """"^  "^""^        ^*  '"^^  dalnTfurther 
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THE  SCULPTURED  PANELS  OF  THE 
LINCOLN  BOYHOOD  NATIONAL 

MEMORIAL 

Si^%T„SsTrrrr^„1,S^^^^^  National  Me.o.a,  a.  .He  Ave 

bust  of  Lincoln  located  in  the  Nancy  HankfJSn  HaK  nrh  K'-M  "-  a'^"  "^signed  the 

.nterpretation  of  these  bas-reliefs  which  niustrate  the  s  e°V?„%''K'^       ^^'"^    =  9"'''«  •» 
progressively  brought  him  from  a  cabin  trthe  WhKe  House  UnooMs  life  that 

KENTUCKY  PANEL:  1809-1816.  The  Childhood  Years  of  Lincoln. 

f^r^s.^ ?:e%^^r';:;^^^^^^^^^^^  spen.  on  the  Sinking  Spring  and  Knob  CreeK 

ur^r  f'J^^'*  f  neS^bofof  tUT^^^^^^^^  Of  Wfeconsfn 

Lincoln,  father  of  the  President.  Seated  is  Dr  Chrisl^^^,h2V  .    u  ^'ands  Thomas 

visitor  at  the  Lincoln  home.  His  stories  fascinaiert  Ah»    K  °'""'''"^  G'»i^»m,  doctor,  scientist  and 
Behind  the  boy  is  his  mother,  NanTnanks  U"","  S^ra^h?/  '"^  <" 

far  right  is  Caleb  Hazel,  Lincoln's  second  schoolteacher  ^  ^'^*"'  ^''""^  ^'      <="■«"■  On  the 

INDIANA  PANEL:  1816-1830.  The  Boyhood  Days  Of  Lincoln. 

&:ytr/s':L^Krjo;^;t,srw;i^^^^^^^^^ 

holdmg  a  he«rn  log  are  Aaron  GrigsbThusS  of  uS-'-'c"'".'  '"^^"^  "ail^Plitter," 

cousin.  To  the  right  is  James  Gentry's  so"  AMen  who  waJ  L^.'ni^''' "'""'^  """''^'  ".other's 
MISSISSIPPI  River  to  New  Orleans.  B-side  -^'^tT:::Z'^S:::::^^r:^;>^^^^^^^ 

ILLINOIS  PANEL:  1830-1861.  The  Years  Of  Political  Ascendancy. 

r  ^^^^^^^^^^^  His  friencls  and  associates  on  his  election  to  the  ^ 

be^rc^-a^L^B"^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Lincoln  Sits  editor  Simon  Francis  ^he^^mlnThi^^^^^  *e  beardfess  ' 

Lincoln's  friend,  Orville  H.  Browning,  who  se^ed  as     ten  .s!^     1°""  '•'"'=°"''  '"^  *e  last  figure  is 
Andrew  Johnson  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  a""* '^e  cabinet  of 

WASHINGTON  PANEL:  1861-1865.  The  Years  of  Command. 

s:pe^fTt'rsK!rM^^^^^ 

Petersburg,  Virginia,  near  the  close  Zhe  war  The  othlr  fif ^'  headquarters  in 

brave  men  who  made  victory  possible  ''8"™^  symbolic  of  the  many 

CENTRAL  PANEL:  "  And  Now  He  Belongs  to  the  Ages." 

^'"^d  ~  o? an  rml\Zl?;h!^^^^  '™  '  ••^""""-^  °'  'he 

people  to  Whom  Lincoln  will  forever  belo„gThe'°fare?;  tK?^  T^^^ZlZ^^Zt^' 


riaht  of  Lincoln  stands  Cleo,  Muse  of  History,  holding  a  scroll  on  which  the  deeds  of  the  Emancipator 
are  ecordecT  is  bolumbia  offering  the  wreath  of  laurel,  tribute  of  a  nation  to  its  leader.  In 

the  background  a  cabin  and  the  White  House  serve  as  symbols  of  American  opportunity. 

THE  INSCRIPTIONS 

The  nine  inscriptions  above  the  sculptured  panels  on  the  wall  fo""ing  the  Memorial  Court  were 
selected  from  Abraham  Lincoln's  writings  to  illustrale  some  of  the  beliefs  which  he  held.  The 
complete  inscriptions  are  given  below: 

No.  I.  A  SUPREME  BEING 

And  having  thus  chosen  our  course,  without  guile,  and  with  pure  purpose,  let  us  renew  our  trust  in 
God. 

Message  to  Congress,  July  4, 1861. 
No.2.  PEACE 

To  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  Just,  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves,  and  with  all 
nations. 

Second  Inaugural  Address,  March  4, 1865. 
No.3.  LABOR 

Labor  is  the  great  source  from  which  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  human  comforts  and  necessities  are  drawn. 
Cincinnali  Address,  September  17, 1859. 
No.4.  LIBERTY 

Surely  each  man  has  as  strong  a  motive  now,  to  preserve  our  liberties,  as  each  had  then,  to  establish 
them. 

Message  to  Congress,  July  4, 1861. 
No.5.  DEMOCRACY 

And  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 
Gettysburg  Address,  November  19, 1863. 
No.6.  FRIENDSHIP 

We  must  not  be  enemies.  Though  passion  may  have  strained,  it  must  not  break  our  bonds  of  affection. 
First  Inaugural  Address,  March  4, 1861. 
No.7.  LAW  AND  ORDER 

It  will  then  have  been  proved  thai  among  free  men  there  can  be  no  successful  appeal  from  the  balk>t 
to  the  bullet. 

Letter  to  James  C.  Conkling,  August  26, 1863. 
No.8.  RIGHT  AND  DUTY 


httn7/www  in  0nv/lePi<;lative/hnii<;e  rtemocrais/reDsiies/r  /'t/i\./'t_>iAtLL/j^^t^i?'.*mA^^^^ 


Have  faith  that  right  makes  might,  and  in  that  faith,  let  us  to  the  end,  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we 
understand  it. 

Cooper  Institute  Address,  February  27, 1860. 
No.9.  THE  UNION 

I  hold  thai,  in  contemplation  of  universal  law  and  of  the  Constitution,  the  Union  of  these  States  is 
perpetual. 

First  Inaugural  Address,  March  4, 1861. 


EXPERIENCE  YOUR  AMERICA 

"The  National  Park  Service  cares  for  special  places  saved  by  the  American  people  so  that  all  may  experience  our  heritage." 
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LINCOLN  LIVING  HISTORICAL  FARM 

The  operation  of  the  farm  °"  P''*  °' Lincoln  famiiys  daily  life. 

Only  at  this  pol'tTtht  ^t'^'Xtt  '"^  P"^" 

produces  the  cloth  which  can  h»  /,.,    t,^"""  »hread.  Next  com.,  "hetcheled." 


But  the  rest  of  the  pioneers'  timr»  • 

the  program  --plowL  nlSL  '"1  '"I  fields' spliWna  rate  I^h      """^  """ing, 

farmer  as  part  of  ^^L'iS^S,?:i^:;^f')?' •'^"^''f^n  thTcr'ons  is  rt"^  ^«  »' 


The  farm  is  open  seven  days  a  week,  late  April  through  October,  with  personnel  on  duty.  During  the 
balance  of  the  year,  the  farm  becomes  an  exhibit  in  place  with  the  buildings  closed. 

Also  located  on  the  farm  is  the  Lincoln  Cabin  Site  Memorial,  erected  by  the  State  of  Indiana  and  the 
Indiana  Lincoln  Union  on  the  traditional  site  of  one  the  Lincoln  cabins.  It  consists  of  a  bronze  casting 
of  cabin  sill  logs  and  fireplace,  surrounded  by  a  stone  retaining  wall. 


EXPERIENCE  YOUR  AMERICA 

"The  National  Park  Service  cares  for  special  places  saved  by  the  American  people  so  that  all  may  experience  our  heritage." 
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